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THE CROWN SPARROWS (ZONOTRICHIA) OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST 
BY MYRON H. SWENK 
With Colored Frontispiece by Iva B. Swenk 

The genus Zonotrichia is a purely North and Middle American 
genus of sparrows. According to the third edition of the A. O. U. 
Check-List (1910) it includes four species; viz., the Harris’s Sparrow 
(Z. querula), the White-crowned Sparrow (Z. leucophrys), the Golden- 
crowned Sparrow (Z. coronata), and the White-throated Sparrow 
(Z. albicollis). The Harris’s, Golden-crowned, and White-throated 
Sparrows are all very well-marked species, presenting so little geo- 
graphic variation that no ornithologist has ever proposed any sub- 
specific division of them. Their breeding ranges are distinct and 
solid, that of the Harris’s Sparrow (Hudsonian Zone) apparently 
lying entirely north of the breeding range of the White-throated 
Sparrow (lower Hudsonian and Canadian Zones) and that of the 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (Hudsonian and Upper Canadian Zones) 
entirely west of it. The Golden-crowned Sparrow is a purely acci- 
dental straggler to the Middle West, so this paper does not concern 
itself with that species. The breeding range of the White-throated 
Sparrow extends south to northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, and it migrates commonly through the Middle 
West, wintering from the Ohio River Valley, northern Missouri, and 
eastern Kansas southward. 


In marked contrast to the three species just mentioned, the White- 
crowned Sparrow of the last (1910) A. O. U. Check-List would seem 
to present considerable geographic variation. That authority recog- 
nizes a typical subspecies, the White-crowned Sparrow (Z. 1. leuco- 
phrys), as occupying during the breeding season not only a large 
area in northeastern North America (Hudsonian and extreme Upper 
Canadian Zones) but several apparently isolated areas in the high 
mountains of the western United States, extending north in the Rocky 
Mountains to southwestern Alberta and southeastern British Columbia; 
a northwestern subspecies, the Gambel’s Sparrow (Z. 1. gambeli), as 
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occupying a large area (in the same zones) covering most of Alaska 
and western Canada, extending south in the Rocky Mountains to 
western Montana; and a Pacific coast subspecies, the Nuttall’s Sparrow 
(Z. l. nuttalli), as occupying a narrow area along the coast (Humid 
Transition Zone) from southern British Columbia to central California. 


Recently, Dr. Joseph Grinnell (1928) has proposed to separate 
the somewhat paler colored, more northern examples of Z. 1. nuttalli 
occupying the coast region from southern British Columbia to ex- 
treme northwestern California as a distinct subspecies, Z. 1. pugetensis, 
restricting typical nuttalli to the coast area of California. Since 
neither nuttalli nor pugetensis extends to the Middle West, they and 
the problems they present are not importantly involved in the present 
paper, but the White-crowned Sparrow and the Gambel’s Sparrow, 
both of which are common migrants through this region, do present 
a problem of considerable interest to the ornithologists of the interior. 
A leading question in the mind of the writer at this moment is, does 
the treatment accorded these birds in the last (third) edition of the 
A. O. U. Check-List, which has been very recently endorsed by Dr. 
Grinnell (1928), and which the writer understands is likely to be 
continued in the forthcoming fourth edition of the Check-List, accord 
best with the known facts concerning them? 

The diverse and varying opinions of our leading systematic orni- 
thologists as to the correct relationship of the Gambel’s Sparrow to 
the White-crowned Sparrow have caused the taxonomic placement of 
the former to be shifted several times since it was first described—as 
a distinct species—by Thomas Nuttall in 1840, from specimens taken 
the last of August at Fort Walla Walla, Washington. Authors sub- 
sequent to Nuttall, between 1840 and 1872, including Gambel (1843). 
Baird (1858), Coues (1866), and others, continued to regard the pale- 
lored birds of the West as constituting a distinct species from the 
black-lored Z. leucophrys. In 1872 both Allen and Coues for the 
first time formally questioned the specific distinctness of gambeli from 
leucophrys, and wrote the former as a variety of the latter, Coues in- 
cluding also the Nuttall’s Sparrow under the name “var. gambelii”. 

Then in 1873 Ridgway, recognizing the difference between the larger 
and paler white-lored bird now known as the Gambel’s Sparrow and 
the smaller and darker white-lored bird of the Pacific Coast now 
known as the Nuttall’s Sparrow, but erroneously thinking that the 
name “gambelii” of Nuttall applied to the latter form, proposed the 
name intermedia (=Intermediate Sparrow) for the former bird, and 
at the same time continued to give both birds the status of varieties of 
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Fic. 1. Map showing approximate breeding and wintering ranges of the 
White-throated, Harris’s, and Golden-crowned Sparrows. 
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the White-crowned Sparrow. In this disposal of them he was followed 
by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway (1874), Coues (1874), and others. 
But some authors continued to regard both intermedia and the Pacific 
Coast form wrongly called “gambelii” as full species, and that was 
the disposal made of them in the first A. O. U. Check-List when it 
appeared in 1886 (Nos. 555 and 556). 

However, a number of writers failed to follow the A. O. U. Check- 
List in this matter, but wrote both intermedia and “gambelii” as sub- 
species of leucophrys. Still others, again following the lead of Ridg- 
way (1880), wrote intermedia as a subspecies of the Nuttall’s Spar- 
row, which was still regarded as the true gambeli. In 1890, in the 
second supplement to the Check-List, the A. O. U. Committee made 
“gambelii” a subspecies of leucophrys, and similar action was taken 
with both intermedia (554a) and “gambelii” (554b) in the second 
edition of the A. O. U. Check-List, which appeared in 1895. Some- 
what later Ridgway (1899), having examined specimens from the 
type locality of “gambelii”, reported that he found them to represent 
the form that he had previously named intermedia, which name there- 
fore became a synonym of gambeli, while the new name _ nuttalli 
(=Nuttall’s Sparrow) was proposed for the Pacific Coast bird that 
had so long been miscalled “gambelii”. This is the present status of 
these birds, as recognized by the A. O. U. Committee. 

The commonly accepted criteria of subspecies, as the writer under- 
stands them, are that during the breeding season they shall occupy 
geographically separated areas within the range of the species as a 
whole, and that their differentiating characters shall intergrade with 
each other, either by so gradual a transition, or by so much overlapping 
of characters, that no point of trenchant separation of the two forms 
can be found. The question arises, how do the White-crowned and 
the Gambel’s Sparrows align with regard to these criteria? 

Regarding the occupancy of geographically separated breeding 
areas, we have the evidence presented by J. H. Riley, who in 1913 
pointed out that in the Mount Robson, British Columbia, region of 
the Canadian Rockies both leucophrys and gambeli were apparently 
nesting at the same places and without intergradation. In 1914, 
Saunders reported that apparently both leucophrys and gambeli were 
summer residents in the mountains of Teton and northern Lewis and 
Clarke Counties in northwestern Montana, and that there was evi- 
dently a distinct difference in their songs. In 1926 Swarth clearly 
showed the overlapping of the breeding ranges of leuwcophrys and 
gambeli in southeastern British Columbia, southwestern Alberta and 
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northwestern Montana, and again pointed out the lack of intergrada- 
tion between the two forms, which he wrote as distinct species. Quite 
evidently, then, while the breeding range of leucophrys extends north- 
ward in the Rocky Mountains through western Montana and on north 
along the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, that of gambeli extends 
southward over the same area. We have, therefore, these two forms 
occupying the same territory over a large area within their respective 
breeding ranges, a condition that is incompatible with the conception 
of their status as subspecies. 


Now regarding the matter of intergradation between leucophrys 
and gambeli. Do they gradually merge into each other, or do birds 
occur that are intermediate in characters between the two? Admittedly 
they are very close—about the only important difference being that 
in the White-crowned Sparrow the upper lores are black and cut the 
white superciliary stripe from the bill, while in the Gambel’s Spar- 
row the upper lores are whitish, thus making the white superciliary 
stripe continuous to the bill. But this difference, though slight, is 
definite and trenchant. In fact, partly because of their unsuspicious 
nature, these sparrows can usually be approached quite closely in the 
field, and with the help of a good field glass the ornithologist can 
quickly and definitely identify the Gambel’s Sparrow from the White- 
crowned Sparrow in the great majority of cases. The writer has not 
examined a great number of skins of these two sparrows—probably 
less than fifty of them altogether—but he has never seen one that 
could not very definitely be placed as either leucophrys or gambeli, 
while the large number of birds that he has clearly seen in the field 
were placed quite as definitely. On this point Swarth (1926) has 
written: 


“T am using the binomial name for this bird in the conviction 
that the three white-crowned sparrows, leucophrys, gambelii, and 
nuttalli are three distinct species. There are various trenchant external 
characters of plumage and other parts distinguishing them, there are 
just as notable differences of song, and the breeding ranges and migra- 
tion routes also are indicative of specific differences. As regards ex- 
ternal characters, while I am aware that there are various published 
statements of the existence of intergradation between these forms, these 
assertions are all rather vague. In this museum [of Vertebrate 
Zoology] there are approximately 200 specimens of leucophrys, 270 
of gambelii, and 200 of nutalli. There is not one equivocal specimen 
in this series, not one that can be said to illustrate in even the slight- 
est degree intergradation between any of the forms. Nor have I seen 
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intermediates in other collections. If any such do sporadically occur 
it seems to me that they should be regarded as hybrids rather than 
geographic intergrades.” 

Dr. Grinnell (1928) subsequently took issue with Swarth on his 
statement that the three forms leucophrys, gambeli, and nuttalli were 
trenchantly separated, and that in a series of about 670 specimens 
representing these forms “not one can be said to illustrate in even 
the slightest degree intergradation between any of the forms”, stating 
that he was able to find specimens from among the birds inhabiting 
the northern part of the range of nuttalli—to which he applied the 
new subspecific name pugetensis—that were intermediate in characters 
between gambeli and typical nuttalli from west-central California. But 
although he regarded gambeli, pugetensis, and nuttalli all as sub- 
species of leucophrys, Grinnell made no claim of finding intermediate 
characters or intergradation between leucophrys and gambeli, and his 
arguments would not seem to invalidate the findings of Riley and 
Swarth on that point. Possibly gambeli, pugetensis, and nuttalli may 
be conspecific, but it seems to the writer that the best evidence points 
to their collective specific distinctness from the White-crowned Spar- 
row (leucophrys), and in view of this evidence he sees no logical 
alternative to so regarding them. 

A search through the literature for citations of evidences of actual 
subspecific intergradation between leucophrys and gambeli has been 
rather barren of results. As Swarth (1926) has said, assertions of 
this sort are “all rather vague”, and one is rather drawn to the con- 
clusion that such intergradation has been assumed because of the great 
similarity of the two birds, rather than actually demonstrated. Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway (1874) do refer to intergrades from the Hum- 
boldt Mountains, Nevada, but they do not make very clear the nature 
of the intergradation. Coues (1905) says “some specimens resemble 
leucophrys on one side of the head, and intermedia (=gambelii) on 
the other.” That is at least a definite statement; but, as Swarth has 
suggested, if such birds occur they are far better accounted for on 
the basis of hybridity than on the basis of gradual subspecific inter- 
gradation. It seems probable to the writer that it is the great general 
similarity between leucophrys and gambeli that has mainly argued for 
their specific merging. As Grinnell (1928) puts it “there is that ap- 
proximate degree of uniformity of characters in the three major forms 
(leucophrys, gambelii, and nuttali) as to make of them excellent sub- 
species; but the likenesses between them are so outstanding, as com- 
pared with other species of Zonotrichia (albicollis, coronata, querula) , 
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that an indication of the really close mutual inter-relations among 
them would be lost by according the forms of leucophrys full specific 
rank.” With this conclusion, however, the writer does not concur. 
On the same basis we would have to merge the Meadowlark and the 
Western Meadowlark, the Clay-colored and the Brewer’s Sparrow, and 
others. As well write the Least Flycatcher (Empidonax minimus) 
as a subspecies of the Traill’s Flycatcher (£. trailli), in spite of their 
differences in song, eggs, etc., because the two have a marked uni- 
formity of characters and outstanding likenesses. They are in fact 
much more difficult to separate than are the White-crowned and 
Gambel’s Sparrows. 

The difference in song between the White-crowned and Gambel’s 
Sparrows has been noted by Saunders (1914 and 1929), Swarth 
(1926), and others, but it is not a point upon which the writer would 
lay a great deal of emphasis as indicating the specific distinctness of 
the birds. This is because their songs, especially those of the White- 
crowned, seem to be subject to considerable geographic variation. The 
song of the white-crowns of the Northeast consists typically of a soft, 
plaintive, clearly whistled introductory note, followed by a couplet 
of louder but shorter clearly whistled notes, which in turn are fol- 
lowed by a second couplet or triplet of rapidly diminishing, burred- 
toned notes and a final still more diminished, usually burred note, and 
may be given as “oh-che-che, che-che, che” or __—.—~ _ _.. In northern 
Montana, from Mrs. Bailey’s (1918) description, this song is appar- 
ently lengthened to an eight-toned song, that might be given as 
“oh, che-che-che, che-che-che, che”, or ___—-~  ~~—_., and in the 
Sierra Nevada, according to the same writer (1902), is shortened to a 
five-toned song which might be given as “oh, oh, che-che-che”, or 

___——_. The typical full song of the Gambel’s Sparrow consists 
of a clearly whistled introductory note, followed by from three to 
five usually shorter, plaintive, clearly whistled notes and a final burred 
note, that may be given as “oh, che-che-che-che-e”, or _———--_ , 
Saunders (1914) says of the songs of both in their common breeding 
ground in northwestern Montana that “the song which evidently be- 
longs to gambelii is like that of leucophrys but shorter, with three or 
four of the terminal notes omitted. I have never heard any but the 
longer song in southern Montana, where I believe only leucophrys 
breeds.” But it is doubtful if the northern Montana song of gambeli 
is appreciably shorter than the Sierra song of leucophrys, or even 
that of the Northeastern song of that bird. However, the songs of the 
two differ, as judged from migrating birds of both species heard in 
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Nebraska, and from the songs of gambeli heard during the spring in 
southern Arizona, in the clearer, less husky quality of all of the notes 
beyond the introductory one in gambeli, which also has a less sharply 
marked crescendo and diminuendo in its song. 

Not only are the breeding ranges of the White-crowned and 
Gambel’s Sparrows well defined, though in part overlapping, but the 
same is true of the wintering ranges of the two birds. The White- 
crowned Sparrows of northeastern North America move southwest 
across the New England, North Atlantic, and North Central States to 
their wintering range, which extends from the valleys of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers and southern Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado south 
to southeastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, southern Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and central Mexico (about lat. 19°). The 
white-crowns of the higher mountains of the West move more directly 
south. The Gambel’s Sparrows move south, along the valleys of the 
West and across the Great Plains, to a wintering range lying in gen- 
eral somewhat north and west of that of the White-crowned Sparrows, 
from southern Washington, western Oregon, western and southeastern 
California, central Arizona, western New Mexico, central Colorado, 
central Kansas, and west-central Missouri south to south-central Texas, 
north-central Mexico (about lat. 24°), and southern Lower California. 
The two species winter, then, in the same localities, over a large area 
covering southern Colorado, southern Kansas, west-central Missouri, 
Oklahoma, central and western Texas, New Mexico, and_ northern 
Mexico. These birds apparently largely pass over the northern plains 
—eastern Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Minnesota—each spring and fall, the White-crowned in the 
spring from southwest to northeast and the Gambel’s from southeast 
to northwest, and the reverse in the fall. Nebraska is in the direct 
path of the migration of both. 


In Nebraska the White-crowned Sparrow is a common migrant, 
especially in the spring, west to about the 98th meridian, but west 
of that line it rapidly becomes increasingly less common across the 
state, though it is hardly a rare bird even in extreme western Nebraska. 
The Gambel’s Sparrow is a very common migrant over the western 
two-thirds of Nebraska and even in the eastern one-third is distinctly 
more common than the White-crowned Sparrow. Westwardly in 
Nebraska the Gambel’s Sparrow greatly predominates over the White- 
crowned. In 1920 Dawson found Gambel’s Sparrows migrating com- 
monly through Sioux County, extreme northwestern Nebraska, from 
September 26 to October 9, but noted only one White-crowned Spar- 
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Fic. 2. Map showing approximate breeding and wintering ranges of the 
White-crowned, Gambel’s, and Nuttall’s Sparrows. Breeding ranges taken 
from H. S. Swarth, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 30, fig. J (1926). 
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row during this period (on September 30). At Kearney, Buffalo 
County, in central Nebraska, the Gambel’s Sparrow is distinctly the 
more common of the two. Four out of five crown sparrows taken 
there in the spring of 1914 (April 23 to May 20) were Gambel’s 
Sparrows. Similarly, the Gambel’s outnumbers the White-crowned at 
Hastings, Adams County; Red Cloud, Webster County, and Superior, 
Nuckolls County. Of thirty-three crown sparrows trapped at Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County, in the years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, by the 
Misses Callaway, twenty-one were Gambel’s Sparrows (April 29 to 
May 16) and twelve were White-crowned Sparrows (April 27 to May 
21). At Lincoln, Lancaster County, taking 104 carefully made field 
observations, covering a period of years and including both spring 
and fall dates, the Gambel’s Sparrow constitutes 59 per cent and the 
White-crowned Sparrow 41 per cent of the birds observed. In the 
spring the ratio of the two species at Lincoln is about as 5 to 3, while 
in the fall it is about as 2 to 1, the Gambel’s Sparrow thus predominat- 
ing at both seasons. The Gambel’s Sparrow is about twenty-eight per 
cent as common in the fall as it is in the spring at Lincoln; the White- 
crowned Sparrow about twenty-one per cent. 

The writer cannot help but believe that the paucity of records of 
the Gambel’s Sparrow for at least the tier of states east of Nebraska 
is more due to a lack of careful discrimination of the birds seen in 
the field than an actual great rarity of that species, a suspicion 
strengthened by the very recent records of Zimmer and Gregory (1929) 
of specimens of this bird from Huron Mountain, Marquette County, 
Michigan, October 12, 1924; Beach, Lake County, Illinois, October 6, 
1906; and Waukegan, Lake County, Illinois, May 14, 1922, found con- 
fused with the White-crowned Sparrow in Chicago collections. Other 
published records are from Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 5, 1873; 
May 17, 1878; May 6, 1879 (Roberts, 1879) ; Decatur County, Iowa, 
spring (Trippe, 1872); Forest City, lowa, October 5, 1894; October 
3, 1896 (Anderson, 1907); Racine, Wisconsin, April 20, 1871, by P. 
R. Hoy, and Madison, Wisconsin, May 17, 1919 (Taylor, 1920); and 
Jackson County, Missouri, February 25, 1917 (Harris, 1919). It is 
interesting to note that this sparrow has wandered east even to Ithaca, 
New York, April 30, 1898, by L. A. Fuertes (Eaton, 1914) and to 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, October 23, 1925 (Wayne, 1926). 

The published statements regarding the relative migratory move- 
ments of the White-crowned and Gambel’s Sparrows through the in- 
terior country are, at first examination, conflicting and confusing. For 
example, Cooke (1888) says that in the Mississippi Valley the Gam- 
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bel’s arrives after the White-crowned in the fall and follows it north- 
ward in the spring. At Manhattan, Kansas, he says that in the fall 
of 1883 the first specimen of the Gambel’s Sparrow was taken by 
Prof. D. E. Lantz on October 9, at least a week after the White- 
crowned had passed southward, while in the spring of 1884 the Gam- 
bel’s Sparrow was first seen on May 7, which was eleven days later 
than the northward migration of the White-crowned. But for New 
Mexico he states (in Bailey, 1928) “there is no doubt but that gambeli 
moves north in the spring earlier than leucophrys and birds taken, 
May 1, 1904, at Rinconada (Surber), and noted, May 15, 1915, at 
State College (Merrill), probably represent nearly its final departure 
from the State.” The White-crowned, he states “largely concludes its 
spring migration in May” but mentions several instances of its occur- 
rence in New Mexico well into June (1-11). Again Sclater (1912) 
says for Colorado that the Gambel’s Sparrow arrives “rather earlier 
than the White-crowned, very quickly passing on north to its breeding 
grounds.” He says it arrives as early as September 8 in the fall 
and as early as March 18 (Pueblo) in the spring, reaching Colorado 
Springs about the last week in March, while the White-crowned does 
not reach that place until about the last week in April. In Boulder 
County, Betts (1913) gives the Gambel’s Sparrow as arriving March 
20 and the White-crowned as arriving April 24 to 28. 


A close analysis of the available migration data for the two 
species in Nebraska, which state lies directly in the migration path 
of the birds wintering in eastern New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
partially accounts for these apparently discrepant statements. The 
earliest fall migrants of both the Gambel’s and the White-crowned 
Sparrows appear in extreme western Nebraska. Quite possibly these 
first fall arrivals come together from the common breeding area of 
ihe two species, only a few hundred miles to the northwest. At Mitchell, 
Scotts Bluff County, in 1916, C. E. Mickel and R. W. Dawson noted 
the first Gambel’s Sparrow on September 8 and the first White-crowned 
Sparrow on September 9. But neither of them become common, even 
in western Nebraska, until after the middle of September (17 to 26), 
shortly after which they appear in central and eastern Nebraska also. 
In northeastern Nebraska Cary (1900) gave the fall dates at Neligh, 
Antelope County, for both as September 22 to November 1. The 
earliest dates for Lincoln are September 28, 1913, for the Gambel’s, 
and September 28, 1893 for the White-crowned. The average of the 
first dates for the Gambel’s Sparrow in ten falls in southeastern 
Nebraska is October 13 and for the White-crowned Sparrow in five 
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falls is October 3. The Gambel’s remains until the average date of 
October 29 at Lincoln, where its latest date is November 6, 1910. The 
average date for the White-crowned for the same locality is October 
23 and its latest date there (and for the state as well, except for one 
dubious winter record) is November 2, 1907. At Red Cloud, Webster 
County, C. S. Ludlow noted the Gambel’s Sparrow on the late date of 
November 24, 1921. It is obvious that the Gambel’s Sparrow tends to 
remain north of the 40th parallel !ater in the fall than does the White- 
crowned Sparrow, which retires the farther south for the winter period. 

From the above it is apparent that during the fall migration of 
these birds through eastern Nebraska, the White-crowned Sparrow is 
distinctly the earlier of the two. In the spring migration both species 
are much more in evidence in Nebraska than in the fall, possibly be- 
cause in the spring the bulk of them take a more direct route to their 
breeding grounds. This is especially true of the White-crowned. The 
earliest spring date on record for the Gambel’s Sparrow is for Hastings, 
Adams County, March 31, 1925, and the average date in six springs 
in that locality is April 20. The earliest spring date for the White- 
crowned Sparrow at Hastings is April 9, 1925, and the average date 
in six springs is April 23. At Red Cloud, Webster County, both the 
Gambel’s and White-crowned Sparrows first arrived in fourteen springs 
from April 23 to May 6, with the average (April 30) the same for 
both species. At Lincoln, dates of first arrival of the Gambel’s Spar- 
row in eighteen springs are April 19, 1899 to May 10, 1924, and for 
the White-crowned Sparrow in sixteen springs are April 10, 1925 to 
May 10, 1924, the average date being May 1 in both cases. At Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County, dates of first arrival in five springs are April 
28, 1929 to May 8, 1925, averaging April 30, for the Gambel’s, and 
April 16, 1928 to May 2, 1926, averaging April 24, for the White- 
crowned. These data show that in central Nebraska the vanguard of 
gambeli precedes leucophrys in the spring advance, while farther east 
in Nebraska the reverse is true. 

Thus, between the plains bordering the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, and eastern Nebraska, there is a great varia- 
tion in the northward spring movement of the Gambel’s and White- 
crowned Sparrows. In Colorado the Gambel’s precedes the White- 
crowned by about four weeks; in central Nebraska it precedes by a 
few days; in eastern Nebraska it arrives at about the same time or a 
few days later than the White-crowned. In other words, as we pro- 
ceed eastward from the main line of sharply northwestward migration 
of the Gambel’s Sparrow, along the foothill plains, and it becomes 
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gradually less common, there is a slowing up of its northward move- 
ment, as compared to the White-crowned Sparrow, which moves both 
northwestward and northeastward on a broad front. The table at the 
end of this paper shows a similar slowing of the migration of the 
White-throated Sparrow from east to west. A slowing up of the north- 
ward movement of the Harris’s Sparrow towards both the western and 
eastern peripheries of its regular migrational path is evident also 
from an analysis of the data on its migration presented by Swenk 
and Stevens (1929). This phenomenon is in fact observable in con- 
nection with the migration of many birds, and may be designated the 
peripheral lag of the migration movement. 


The Gambel’s Sparrow was last seen at Lincoln in four springs 
from May 13 to 18, an average date of May 15, while the White- 
crowned was last seen in five springs from May 11 to 18, an average 
date of May 14. The latest dates for the Gambel’s are May 20, 1914, 
at Kearney (C. A. Black) and June 17, 1926, at Hastings (Mrs. C. W. 
McCaskill). The latest dates for the White-crowned are May 21, 
1918, at Red Cloud (C. S. Ludlow), May 21, 1927, at Fairbury (Misses 
Callaway), June 9, 1919, at Kimball (Mickel and Dawson, 1920), 
and June 22 and 23, 1916, at Mitchell (do.). A study of all of the 
available data for several localities indicates that the range of dates 
of the spring migration for the Gambel’s Sparrow is somewhat shorter 
than for the White-crowned, and that the migration reaches its crest 
somewhat more quickly. On the other hand, the bulk of the white- 
crown passes through somewhat more quickly than in the case of the 
Gambel’s Sparrows. 

Our four species of Zonotrichia move across eastern Nebraska in 
their migrations in a rather definite sequence. In the fall migration 
the White-crowned comes first, followed shortly by the White-throated 
and Harris's, the former preceding along the Mis-ouri River, the latter 
farther west, and last of all arrives the Gambel’s Sparrow. In the 
spring migration the Harris's Sparrow moves north first, during March. 
During the last week in April and the first few days in May the White- 
throated, White-crowned, and Gambel’s move north, the White-throated 
preceding in eastern Nebraska, the Gambel’s preceding in central and 
western Nebraska, the White-crowned slightly preceding the Gambel’s 
in eastern Nebraska and slightly following it in western Nebraska. 
These relative movements of the four species may be shown in the 
following table of data, in which is given the number of years of 
observation and the average date first seen and average date last seen 
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for both the fall and spring migrations, in several Nebraska localities, 
for the Harris's, White-crowned, Gambel’s, and White-throated 
Sparrows. 


FALL MIGRATION SPRING MIGRATION 
Harris’s Sparrow Harris’s Sparrow 
Sioux City: 19—Oct. 6 17—Nov. 11 Hastings: 3—Mch. 14 
Omaha: 6—Oct. 9 Red Cloud: 8—Mch. 21 
Lincoln: 25—Oct. 7 12—Dec. 20 Fairbury: 2—Mch. 3 1—June 4 
Fairbury: 4—Oct. 4 Lincoln: 20—Mch. 14 20—May 14 
Hastings: 4—Oct. 11 Omaha: 2—Mch. 20 6—May 10 
Sioux City: 17—Mch. 29 21—May 17 
White-crowned Sparrow White-crowned Sparrow 
Sioux City: 9—Oct. 4 5—Oct. 15 Hastings: 6—Apr. 23. 1—June 17 
Lincoln: 2—Oct. 2 6—Oct. 23 Red Cloud: 14—Apr. 30) 1—May 21 
Fairbury: 3—Oct. 3 Fairbury: 5—Apr. 24 1—May 21 
Hastings: 1—Oct. 9 1—Oct. 16 Lincoln: 16—May 1 5—May 14 
Omaha: 5—May 3 1—May 14 
Sioux City: 19—May 3 16—May 15 
Gambel’s Sparrow Gambel’s Sparrow 
Lincoln: 9—Oct. 12 4—Oct. 29 Hastings: 6—Apr. 20 
Fairbury: 1—Oct. 17 1—Oct. 30 Red Cloud: 15—Apr. 30 
Fairbury: 5—Apr. 30 
Lincoln: 18—May 1 4~—May 15 
White-throated Sparrow White-throated Sparrow 
Sioux City: 11—Sept.30 14—Oct. 25 Hastings: 6—May 2 1—May 18 
Omaha: 3—Oct. 8 2—Oct. 30 Red Cloud: 11—May 2 1—May 13 
Lincoln: 13—Oct. 8 11—Oct. 31 Fairbury: 4—Apr. 23. 1—May 15 
Fairbury: 5—Oct. 10 Lincoln: 19—Apr. 25 16—May 11 
Hastings: 5—Oct. 17 Omaha: 5—Apr. 25 3—May 13 


Sioux City: 21—Apr. 27 18—May 14 
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STATUS OF GAMBEL’S SPARROW IN MICHIGAN 
BY JOSSELYN VAN TYNE 
One of the most interesting by-products of the bird-banding which 
has been carried on with ever increasing vigor in Michigan during 
the last ten years has been the great increase in our knowledge of the 
status of several of our rarer sparrows. Perhaps the most striking 
case is that of the Gambel’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia gambeli) formerly 
unknown in the State and now found to be of regular occurrence. 
The credit for the discovery of the occurrence of this species in Michi- 
gan must go to a bird-bander, M. J. Magee. For, although his 
“specimen” was the fourth to be taken in the State, he was the first 
to differentiate it from the White-crowned Sparrow. When Magee 
wrote to the University of Michigan Museum in 1925 about his dis- 
covery, I examined the series of Zonotrichia leucophrys in the Museum 
collection and discovered the two Berrien County Gambel’s Sparrows 
listed beyond. Gregory’s specimen from Marquette County also 
passed as a White-crowned Sparrow until A. J. Van Ro-sem, happen- 
ing to look through the Gregory collection, detected its true identity. 
The known records of the Gambel’s Sparrow in Michigan may be 

summarized as follows: 
1918—May 6. Berrien County, Birchwood. Beach. N. A. Wood, col- 

lector. No. 52252 Univ. of Mich. Museum of Zoology. Adult 

female. 
1918—-May 13. Berrien County, Birchwood Beach. N. A. Wood, col- 

lector. No. 52250 Univ. of Mich. Museum of Zoology. Adult 

male. 
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1924—October 12. Marquette County, Huron Mountain Club. S. S. 
Gregory, Jr., collector. No. 397 Collection of Stephen S. Greg- 
ory, Jr. Immature male. (Auk, 46, p. 244). 

1925—May 21. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. Trapped and 
banded by M. J. Magee. (WiLson BULLETIN, 38, 1926, p. 163). 
Identified by sketch sent to U. S. Biological Survey and to Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum of Zoology. 

1927---May 5. Ingham County, East Lansing. Trapped and banded 
by J. W. Stack. Identified by Stack and Dr. K. Christofferson. 
Photograph sent to U. S. Biological Survey and University of 
Michigan Museum of Zoology. 

1927—September 27. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. One trap- 
ped and banded by Magee. “A young bird; repeated the next 
day.”—M. J. M. 

1927-——October 10. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. Two young 
birds trapped and banded by Magee. 

1928—May 7. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. One adult trap- 
ped and banded by Magee. 

1928—May 16. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. One adult male 
trapped and collected by Magee and sent to the U. S. Biological 
Survey. Now skin No. 61937 University of Michigan Museum 
of Zoology. 

1928—May 18. Chippewa County, Sault Ste. Marie. One adult trap- 
ped and banded by Magee. 

1929-—May 12. Ingham County, Lansing. One trapped and banded 
by Fred E. Ludwig. 


It is apparent therefore that the Gambel’s Sparrow occurs in 
Michigan with some regularity. Since it is found in company with 
the more common White-crowned Sparrow and presumably comes as 
readily to banders’ traps, the catch of the two species over a series 
of years should give some indication of the actual abundance of the 
Gambel’s Sparrow. Mr. M. J. Magee has kindly furnished me with 
the following table of numbers banded by him at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Zonotrichia Zonotrichia 
leucophrys gambeli 
a as Fe ee ae ae 16 ] 
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These figures indicate a Gambel’s Sparrow population at the Sault 
of over seven per cent of the numbers of White-crowned Sparrows. In 
Berrien County in May, 1918, two of the three “White-crowned Spar- 
rows” collected by N. A. Wood were gambeli. On the other hand 
sixteen skins from Washtenaw, Huron, and Tuscola Counties in south- 
eastern Michigan in the University of Michigan Museum of Zoology 
are all leucophrys as were 220 trapped and banded by the Wing 
brothers at Jackson since 1925. 

Now that it is known that the Gambel’s Sparrow is to be ex- 
pected in Michigan it will be interesting to see whether that knowledge 
will greatly increase the number of occurrences reported during the 
next few years. 


Museum or Zoo.ocy, University OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ArBor, MICHIGAN. 


THE SEQUENCE OF THE MOLT 
BY LYNDS JONES 

Dr. Witmer Stone’s paper entitled “The Molting of Birds, with 
Special Reference to the Plumages of the Smaller Land Birds of 
Eastern North America”, published in the January issue of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1896, 
pages 108-167), is largely based upon museum specimens. It con- 
tains no detailed description of the sequence of molt in any species, 
and as the title implies, is primarily concerned with the sequence of 
plumages rather than with the molt proper. 

Dr. Jonathan Dwight’s paper entitled “The Sequence of Plumages 
and Moult of the Passerine Birds of New York”, published in the 
Annals of New York Academy of Sciences (Vol. 13, 1900, pages 73- 
360), gives a generalized account of the sequence of the molt, but also 
is primarily concerned with the sequence of plumages. 

It is my purpose, in this paper, to give in detail the sequence 
of the molt in the adult Bobolink as a typical representative of the 
Passerine birds in particular, and as a point of departure for making 
comparisons of the molt in other groups. The material that I have 
had to work on includes Gray Ruffed Grouse, Killdeer, Mourning 
Dove, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Bobolink, Cowbird, Meadowlark, 
Bronzed Grackle, Vesper Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Towhee, Bank 
Swallow, and Catbird, all specimens in the flesh. In the cases of the 
Bobolink, Cowbird, and Bronzed Grackle many specimens represent- 
ing all stages of the molt have been handled, and with the Cowbird and 
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Bronzed Grackle the college campus roost of these birds has furnished 
much valuable material. 

Dr. Stone suggested that there is probably some individual varia- 
tion in the order of the molt within the species, and in the handling 
of the abundant material in the three species of Icteridae I found 
this to be true, but only in exceptional cases, where the specimen was 
clearly abnormal in other respects, was this variation marked, so that 
it is possible to state that a certain order of molt is the normal one 
for a given species. It is this normal molt in the case of the Bobo- 
link (Dolichonyx orizivorus) that I wish to give here. 

Feathers from the various tracts which are lost at the same time 
are “grouped”. 

Group 1. Tenth primary and covert, central row of dorsal tract, 
central row of humeral tract, extreme forehead, outermost greater 
wing covert, innermost middle wing covert, a row on each side of the 
central row of the pectoral tract, the anterior row of the femoral 
tract. The 9th and 8th primaries drop so soon after the 10th that 
the other tracts merely lose more feathers so that the areas being 
molted spread. When the 7th primary is shed the lowermost and 
outermost lesser wing covert is shed, with a considerable spread of 
the dorsal tract laterally, at least three rows of the humeral tract, the 
forehead to near the crown, the pectoral tract has widened and ex- 
tended forward to the throat and backward to include the abdominal 
tract. 

Group 2. Sixth primary, all of the greater and middle wing 
coverts, the middle pair of tail feathers, the outermost upper and under 
tail coverts, under wing coverts, top of head, and the throat, with still 
more spreading of the other tracts before mentioned. With the fall 
of the 5th primary there is merely more spreading of the general molt. 

Group 3. Fourth primary, outer secondary, 2d tertiary. 

Group 4. Third primary, 2d secondary, st and 3d tertiaries. 

Group 5. Secend primary, 4th secondary, bastard wing. 

Group 6. First primary, 5th and 6th secondaries, nape,.and com- 
pletion of molt of all other tracts, except scattered feathers in the 
general body plumage. 

As both Dr. Stone and Dr. Dwight have pointed out, the order of 
molt is such that no part of the bird’s body is left bare at any time, 
except that the forehead may be bare for a day or two. And at no 
time is the bird rendered flightless, or even tailless. But the tail 
feathers are shed in pairs rapidly and its upper and under coverts 
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are shed as rapidly, so that for a short time the bird shows a stubby 
tail. 

In working out the order of molt in the primaries I have given 
the innermost as number 10 for convenience. Of course some species 
have only nine; in which case the molt of the outermost, which would 
properly be called number 1, but in my annotation would be 2, 
marks the completion of the molt, except for the scattered body 
feathers mentioned. They seem to persist after the regular molt, 
possibly as an added protection to the body. 

I have made use of groups of feathers involved in the several 
stages of the molt because there is some variation in the exact order 
of feather loss. Thus it is usual for the molt to begin in the middle 
of the expanded dorsal tract and from that center spread forward and 
backward in this tract, and for the 10th primary to drop out after 
this spreading has begun. The primaries and secondaries seem to be 
held in their sockets more firmly than are the body feathers, and 
therefore might often cling after they had been pushed partly out by 
the new feather. 

I have no data on the length of time that it takes a bird to shed 
its plumage and get a new one. Banding might settle this point. But 
in any case birds banded during July and August ought to be examined 
for evidence of molt and the results recorded carefully. 

It is assumed that the old feathers are pushed out of the follicle 
in which they grew as a necessary consequence of the growth of the 
new feather in the same follicle. Of course this is true, but I have 
good evidence that many of the old feathers are pulled out by the 
bird. In fact, I have seen them do it. Under the campus roost of the 
Bronzed Grackles and Cowbirds, an account of which occupies the 
whole of Witson BuLLetin No. 15, feathers that were shed during 
the night littered the ground. I gathered the larger feathers every 
morning. I have a complete series of the primaries and tail feathers. 
Many of these feathers have a broken place on one of the vanes. I 
was unable to account for this until I saw a flock of Cowbirds that 
was waiting for an opportunity to steal into the roost, busily engaged 
in pulling feathers out of their plumage. When I gathered these 
feathers they had the telltale broken places in one vane. An individual 
that happened to be within ten feet of me was digging away at his 
wing. and when I saw him pluck the feather out and drop it I went 
at once and picked it up. It had the broken place in the vane. Of 
course I am not claiming that all the feathers are plucked out. Prob- 
ably few of them are. 
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In the other Passerine birds the molt of which I have studied 
there is a close conformity to the method that I have given for the 
Bobolink. In most of the species there is no molt of the flight feathers 
in the young of the year. Just which species do molt all of the plum- 
age is a topic for study. 

I was surprised to find that while the Gray Ruffed Grouse shed 
its feathers rapidly the order of shedding was much the same as 
that of the Passerine birds. Likewise, the Mourning Dove had much 
the same order of molt, but its progress was so slow that a new 
feather was fully half grown before the one next to it was shed. 
The Killdeer did not show material differences in the order of molt. 

It is well known that some ducks and gallinaceous birds shed 
their feathers so rapidly that they are practically naked and unable 
to fly for some days. The woodpeckers shed the middle pair of tail 
feathers last, and the Kingfisher has his own method. 

As I have suggested above, study of the molting of birds can and 
ought to be a regular part of the bird bander’s privilege. Many birds 
have partial molts at various times in the year. It would be well if 
every bird banded were examined for the purpose of determining 
whether or not it showed evidences of molt. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 





BREEDING OF THE LEAST TERN IN IOWA 
BY WILLIAM YOUNGWORTH 


The Least Tern (Sterna antillarum) has been observed in the 
Sioux City region quite regularly by various persons during the sum- 
mer months in recent years—perhaps for the last twenty years, at 
least. It usually appears during the last week of May, and remains 
often throughout August. There has been some local discussion from 
time to time as to the probability of the birds breeding here. 

In 1885 Agersborg (Auk, II, page 289), writing on “The Birds 
of Southeastern South Dakota”, and dealing with Clay, Yankton, and 
Union Counties, says of the Least Tern, “Summer resident; breeds”. 

W. W. Cooke, in 1888 (“Bird Migration in the Mississippi Val- 
ley”, page 58), perhaps with the preceding report in mind, makes 
the following statement concerning this bird: “Chiefly coastwise, but 
passes up the Mississippi Valley to Dakota and Minnesota. Breeds 
abundantly along the Gulf coast in Louisiana and Texas; also in the 
interior; known to breed in Kansas and Dakota”. 
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In 1915 Dr. Visher (Witson BuLLeTIN, XXVII, page 324) refers 
to the same species as follows: “This interesting bird has nested regu- 
larly for many years along the Vermilion River, near the town of 
Vermilion, and also at the mouth of the stream, a few miles away. 
Nests have been found on several occasions. The colonies are small, 
consisting of not more than seven or eight pairs.” 

For several seasons Least Terns have been summer residents at a 
small lake within the city limits of Sioux City, lowa. This particular 
lake is without islands or other suitable nesting sites, and the writer 
felt for a time that the birds were non-breeding birds. 

The yearly return of the Least Terns in 1929 came on May 19, 
and from that date the birds were closely watched. A large sandbar 
in the Missouri River about one-half a mile from the lake, was discov- 
ered to be their home. During the early summer the adults began to 
carry minnows to this bar, to feed the young birds. It was noted that 
very little food was collected from the river, as this small lake appar- 
ently furnished an abundance of fish for both the young and adults. 

On August 7 we heard a sort of begging call, and soon two young 
Least Terns were seen flying after some adults. They were guiding 
the youngsters to this fine feeding ground. These young terns were 
very awkward on the wing and their numerous clumsy dives were in- 
teresting to watch. The old birds brought several more fledglings 
from the river and soon all the young were resting on the water. The 
parents would fly to the young, alight on the water, and proceed to 
feed them with small fish. 

The young terns, with their stubby tails, rather short full wings, 
and plump appearing bodies represented quite a contrast to their 
slender and graceful, winged parents. The hunt for food was over 
and as the sun slid behind the huge packing plants, which border 
little Half Moon Lake, the terns, young and old, arose in a loose flock 
and flew to their favorite sandbar for the night. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 





BREEDING OF THE LEAST TERN ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
BY ALBERT F. GANIER 

I first became acquainted with the Least Tern (Sterna antillarum) 
on the Mississippi River near Vicksburg, Miss., where it is fairly com- 
mon and well distributed. Upon its arrival in the spring it may be 
seen in flocks of from six to fifty, skimming the muddy waters in 
search of food or, for variety, repairing to the shallow sloughs, “old 
rivers’, and barrow pits behind the levees. While it is untiring in 
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its flight, nevertheless it will alight on the sandbars, on drifting logs 
or, inland, on stumps or muddy shores. In its snow white dress, 
black cap and yellow bill, a more dainty or prim little bird could not 
be imagined. During the first few years of my acquaintance with this 
species | spent much time searching for its nest on the sandbars and 
other places it frequented, but without success. It was not until in 
later years that I realized my non-success was due to searching in 
May and early June and that these little terns usually delay their 
breeding until mid summer when danger from high water is over. 

On Middle Bar, on the Mississippi River above Tiptonville, Tenn., 
I found my first nests in early June, 1921, but it was not until June 
20 that they were found to have eggs. Two weeks prior to the latter 
date I found the little colony very much interested in a small area 
of the sandbar several hundred feet from the water’s edge and well 
out from the willow growth. Many were sitting on the sand where 
there was an abundance of small scattered rocks and slag and on my 
approach, arose to join those in the air in noisy clamor. Careful 
search showed that no eggs had yet been laid but a number of little 
depressions had been formed in the sand. I marked the situation and 
secured from Albert Noll, my boatman, a promise that he would re- 
turn at a later date and advise me of results. This he did on June 20, 
collecting two sets of two and three eggs respectively, which he for- 
warded to me and which are now in my collection. Incubation was 
estimated at four and eight days. I have had no opportunity to re- 
visit this or other likely localities since then, at the proper season. 

On August 3, 1928, Mr. Ben B. Coffey of Memphis, found four 
nests containing eggs on a Mississippi River sandbar, five miles north 
of that city. He has very kindly furnished me the data to include in 
this sketch. On July 31 he made his first visit to the bar, having 
waited for the unseasonably high water to subside, and found about 
fifty of the terns flying about. At their point of greatest interest he 
found several of the little depressions in the sand surrounded by 
many of their tracks. On August 3 he revisited the bar and found 
three nests containing two eggs each and another with one, all of 
which he left. There were thirty or forty of the terns about and, 
regrettably, four dead ones lay near by, having apparently been shot. 
Two days later he returned and found only two nests with two eggs 
and a single egg ‘half covered by blown sand. These two sets which 
he collected and forwarded to me for preparation, proved to be in- 
cubated seven and nine days. Reckoning their total incubation period 
at 14-16 days, as given by Bent, it is apparent that they were deposited 
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about July 27 and 29. There was only one “indication” of a new 
nest on August 5. On this date there were about twenty of the Least 
Terns in the neighborhood. There were also four Black Terns on the 
bar, this being an unusually early date for their arrival. On August 
3 and 5, there were also observed Wood Duck, Little and Great Blue 
Herons, and a number of small shore birds, unidentified for lack of 
time. The fisherman, in whose boat Mr. Coffey went to the bar, said 
that during his three years of residence there the terns had nested 
each summer. 


On July 7, 1929, he again visited the above described nesting 
colony and found six nests, on slightly higher ground. One con- 
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Fic. 5. Graph showing relation of nesting time of the Least Tern to the 
water level. 


tained one egg, two held two eggs, while one held one young, two or 
three days old. Returning on July 14 he found thirteen occupied 
nests, including those of the previous visit. They were in two groups, 
about a hundred yards apart. Of eggs or young, one held three, seven 
held two, and five held one. A number of photographs were taken of 
the nests. On photographing the young they would stand panting in 
the sunshine for only a few moments and then run into the shadow 
of the photographer's leg. The nests were situated 150 to 200 feet 
from the water’s edge. The following 1929 river data are pertinent. 
The bar emerged from the river on June 12 when the gauge read 32.0. 
The first eggs were laid June 19 with the gauge at 27.6. On the visit 
of July 7, the gauge read 20.2, and on the 14th it read 21.4. 
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young, six hours old, on the wind-blown sands. 3, two eggs in situ. 
seeking shade of blades of grass. 5, young showing effect of heat. 
at ease, about one day old. 











Fic. 6. Nests of the Least Tern near Memphis, Tenn. 1 and 2, eggs and 


4, young 
6, young 
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A study of the Memphis River gauge chart (appended) shows 
the relation between the stage of the water and the nesting of this 
species, and that until the sandbars are well out of water no nests 
may be expected. The line of average for ten years past indicates 
that this date would be about June 18 or whatever date, after the 
middle of June, the water falls to around twenty-two feet on the gauge. 
It is probable that small nesting colonies of Least Tern may be found 
every ten or fifteen miles along the river and, due to isolation and 
such wide distribution, disturbance by humans should not be a great 
factor in their decrease. At the present time they seem to be holding 
their own. Sandstorms on the bars are frequent and it is likely that 
drifting sand covers and destroys many of their eggs and possibly 
young as well. 

The present breeding range of the Least Tern is known to be from 
Massachusetts, along the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts and up the 
Mississippi as far as St. Louis. I am unable to find a specific breeding 
record, however on inland waters with the exception of Bent’s quotation 
from Mabbetts’s forty-year-old record near Natchez, and perhaps 
Bartsch’s notes in the Auk for January, 1922, p. 101. The latter, on 
August 1, 1907, near Cairo, IIl., and on August 12, at the confiuence 
of the Duck and Tennessee Rivers in Tennessee, observed these birds 
carrying food in their bills, supposedly to young birds on their nests. 
This food carrying habit, however, is by no means a sure index to 
the presence of nearby nests. The adult birds feed their young for 
weeks after they have left their breeding grounds and at such time 
they visit sloughs, ponds, lakes, and rivers far from their regular 
breeding places. Even prior to the nesting season, the birds have a 
pretty habit of feeding each other during the weeks of courtship. On 
Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., where these terns are common at that time, I 
have seen one of them sit on a floating log and be repeatedly fed by 
another, presumably its mate, and presumably a male, the sexes being 
alike. The recipient takes the attitude of a young bird, with wings 
quivering and half open. Mr. Coffey noted the same performance 
during June at Memphis. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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COMMON TERNS NESTING NEAR TOLEDO, OHIO 
BY LOUIS W. CAMPBELL 

Little Cedar Point, Lucas County, is the tip of a peninsula ten 
miles northeast of Toledo extending one and a half miles north into 
Lake Erie. This peninsula, forming the dividing line between the 
Lake and Maumee Bay on the south side, consists of marsh land with 
a higher border of sand beach. As this marsh is owned by a hunting 
club, and is not open to the public, the point itself is accessible only 
by water. The writer, however, received permission to cross the hunt- 
ing club grounds and all trips to the Point were made on foot. Little 
Cedar Point consists roughly of a sandbar 1500 feet long and 250 feet 
wide. About 1000 feet from the end of this bar is a narrower place 
through which the lake storms at times cut a channel approximately 
100 feet wide, in which the water is from a few inches to three feet 
in depth depending on the direction of the wind. This year, because 
of high lake levels and northeast winds, this channel was open from 
April to August, cutting off the end of the point from the mainland. 
Half-way between this cut and the end of the bar is a small house in 
which fishermen dwell most of the year. 

On June 9, 1929, there were about fifty Common Terns (Sterna 
hirundo) at the Point. Seeing that quite a few were performing their 
mating antics, I determined to revisit the location at a later date. 
Returning on June 20, I was surprised to find the number of terns 
increased to 500 with 200 or more sets of eggs, all located near the 
end of the sandbar. July 7 found the eggs unhatched, but on August 
4 there were fifty-five young, in all stages from tiny chicks just out of 
the egg to juveniles barely able to fly. A number of eggs had been 
destroyed by the severe storm of July 19. On August 10 many young 
birds were still unable to fly but no newly hatched ones were seen. 
By September 2 all were at home in the air. 

The nesting of this little colony of Common Terns is probably 
the first record for the mainland of the state of Ohio, although, as 
I have shown, the site was technically an island at the time. With 
regard to the distribution of the species in this district, Profe:sor 
Lynds Jones in his “Birds of Cedar Point and Vicinity” (1910), states, 
“The only breeding places thus far discovered are upon Big and Little 
Chicken Islands and upon the reef of Chick when it is sufficiently un- 
covered by water; upon North Harbor, Starve Island, the gravel ridge 
at the west end of Middle and over the top of the Rattle of Rattlesnake 
Island.” Of these, only Starve Island and Rattlesnake Island are 
within the boundary of the United States. 
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Whether or not the Common Terns have ever nested previously at 
the Little Cedar Point, I, personally, am unable to say, as this is the 
first year I have had access to the place. An old fisherman, told me. 
however, that there had been a colony once before, “many years ago” 
during a period of high water. The most obvious explanation of this 
year’s nesting would be that the high lake levels had cut down the 
usual breeding areas and driven the birds to new locations. Another 
fact that would seem to show that the terns were desperately in need 
of a nesting site is that the fishing shack, inhabited by several men, 
was within 300 feet of the nearest nest. These fishermen pulled their 
nets daily and their boats plied back and forth to the city of Toledo. 
When one considers the inherent shyness of colony-nesting birds, the 
courage of this group is worthy of note. 

ToLepo, On10. 


A LETTER FROM ROBERT RIDGWAY 
BY FRANK L. BURNS 

The following letter from Robert Ridgway, written so short a 
time before his death, contains some information that will be of 
general interest; and it is with the thought of sharing this information 
with the many admirers of Mr. Ridgway that I offer the letter for 
publication. 

LARCHMOUNT 
1030 South Morgan Street 
OLNEY, ILLINOIS 
December 31, 1928. 
Mr. Frank L. Burns, 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania, 
My dear Mr. Burns: 

In reply to your inquiry of the 28th inst., just received, I have 
to say that it is impossible for me to forecast the appearance of the 
two as yet unpublished volumes of “Birds of North and Middle 
America.” My work on Part 9 has been completed for some two or 
three years, and in the preparation of Part 10, the concluding volume, 
I am now on the home stretch. If my health and strength hold out 
this should be completed by the end of next summer, at the farthest. 
I think it is not fully realized by most people who are interested 
that the labor of preparing this book is becoming more difficult each 
year. This is caused mainly by the enormous increase in ornithological 
literature, all of which has to be studied and bibliographical refer- 
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ences made, but I am now handicapped by the inability to work as 
steadily as I formerly could—in fact have reached an age (79 years 
on my next birthday) when it would be better for me if work of this 
kind should be dropped altogether. 

My own part in the completion of the last two volumes will, 
necessarily, consist in the treatment of the higher groups (dowh to 
families only in Part 10 but to genera in Part 9, with compilation 
of full synonymies down to subspecies in both); in other words, the 
real labor, indeed the drudgery, leaving for others the interesting 
work of describing the species and subspecies. Naturally, I wish that 
it were possible for me to do the latter myself, but, obviously, I cannot. 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert RipGway. 





CHIMNEY SWIFT BANDING OPERATIONS AT CHATTANOOGA 
BY WYMAN R. GREEN 


We have confined our bird banding operations at Chattanooga 
almost wholly to Chimney Swifts (Chaetura pelagica) for the reason 
that these birds visit our city in tens of thousands. It seems to be a 
favorite stopover place for them. Especially in September and October 
they come in enormous numbers, on their way south. Most of our 
operations so far have been during these two months. Not so many 
are observed as they pass on their way north in the month of May. 
Possibly their north and south migrations are not over the same 
route. 

There are many chimneys available in Chattanooga and a large 
number are used. It is a veritable paradise for anyone interested in 
the banding of Chimney Swifts. We first began our operations in 
October, 1928, when the birds were moving south. We banded a few 
again in May as they passed through going north, and in September 
and October of 1929 we again set our traps and banded on a more 
extensive scale, as the swifts were returning southward. 

The accompanying tabulation summarizes the banding operations 
to date so far as our local work is concerned. 

It will be noted that a total of 3,737 swifts were banded during 
the period from October 16, 1928, to October 19, 1929. During this 
time we captured seventeen swifts that had been already banded by 
other operators. Throughout the whole of our banding work we have 
had fifty-four returns. It is significant that on October 8, 1929, we 
had at least one return from each of our three previous catches. Also 
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on October 19, 1929, we had at least one return from each of our four 
previous catches. That we had no returns on May 25, 1929, when we 
banded only ninety-one birds is not specially significant, since the 
number of birds examined was so small, while at each succeeding 
catch we examined from about 1,000 to 5,000 birds. 


Unfortunately we were obliged to set free nearly 9,000 swifts, 
as our tabulation shows, without banding them, because we were not 
able to get sufficient bands. We hope that this handicap can be re- 
moved before resuming the work again. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this work emerges when 
we consider the birds taken which have been banded by other workers. 
Of these we have taken seventeen. Three of our birds have been 
taken elsewhere. Of the 1,000 swifts banded October 16, 1928, two have 
been reported as taken in Canada. Bird No. B72,601 was captured 
by Mr. E. J. Pifher, at Trout Lake, North Bay, Ontario, June 21, 1929, 
(See Fig. 8). This is about half way between the eastern end of Lake 
Erie and the south point of Hudson Bay. Bird No. B72,496 was taken 
three days later at Markstay, Ontario, by Mr. A. Chevrier. It is rather 
remarkable that these two birds banded at Chattanooga at the same 
time, should be taken eight months later within three days of the same 
date, in Ontario. The only other one of our birds that we have heard 
from so far was another one banded at the same time as these two, but 
which was taken only five months later at Decatur, Tenn., by Mr. 
Noah Bales. 

Of the seventeen banded birds we have taken during our operations 
thirteen were banded at Charleston, W. Va., by Mr. I. H. Johnston. Two 
of these we took in October, 1928. One had been banded in 1926 
and the other in 1927. 

Among the 7,000 swifts trapped in September, 1929, were eight 
others which had been banded by Mr. Johnston in the years 1927 and 
1928. There was also one that had been banded at Kingston, Ontario, 
in June, 1929, by Mr. R. O. Merriman, another banded at Thomasville, 
Ga., in October, 1926, by Mr. H. L. Stoddard, and another banded 
at George School, Pa., in May, 1927, by Mr. John Bartram. 

Among the 2,700 trapped in October, 1929, wére three more birds 
banded at Charleston, W. Va., by Mr. Johnston, in 1926 and 1927, 
and one which is of special interest, was banded at Lafayette, Ind., 
in September, 1929, by Mr. S. E. Perkins. 

Only eleven days later we set our traps for the last time this 
season and captured 955 swifts, but none of these wore bands that 
had been placed on by other workers. There were, however, thirty 
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Fic. 7. Chimney Swift banding operations at Chattanooga. 1, the 
author, in white, and students at work on the roof of the main build- 
ing of the University of Chattanooga. 2, a temporary trap on the 
Clemons Bros.’ furniture store. 3, trap and receiver containing about 
800 Chimney Swifts. 4, close-up view of one of the receivers showing 
how the swifts cling to the walls. 1 and 2 by Henry Howard. 
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birds that bore bands that we had placed on them. Of these a few 
were from each of our four previous catches. 

We have used a considerable variety of traps, as to shape, size. 
and construction. Naturally the size and type of trap may be con- 
veniently modified to suit the particular chimney on which it is to 
be used. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 7) shows one of our 
most satisfactory traps and a receiver which is designed to hold several 
thousand birds. In general our traps have all resembled the one 
here shown, being much the same as other banders are using. (See 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 58, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture). Hence a detailed description would be entirely super- 
flous. In all of our traps we have used a transparent sheet of cellu- 
loid at one end. Our experience indicates that it is better to place 
this sheet at an angle, say of forty-five degrees, rather than to have 
it strictly vertical as it is in all of the traps of other workers, so far 
as I am informed. This arrangement deflects the birds downward into 
the funnel, or hopper, the first time they strike the sheet. In my 
previous traps, with sheet vertically placed the birds would often 
flutter against the sheet and then try to find a place to alight in the 
cage. In my first experience my trap walls became practically lined 
with swifts. I remedied this in part by substituting black oil cloth 
for the burlap walls of the trap, and by eliminating all roughness 
inside the traps. 

By considering a certain habit the swifts have on entering the 
chimneys in the evening one can appreciate the great importance of 
maintaining an unobstructed right of way through the trap into the 
receiver when the birds once decide to come out of the chimney. Per- 
haps everyone has observed that the swifts circle about for a time 
in the evening before starting into the chimney. Then in cases where 
there are thousands of birds concerned a few will dart in, literally 
pouring in for a few moments, but it will be observed that the rate 
of entrance slows down perceptably, and after a few seconds, com- 
pletely ceases for perhaps half a minute, or even longer sometimes. 
I imagine that this is to give those that entered time to get settled 
in their places. Then the process is repeated, until the last bird 
enters. So when the birds are coming out if the passage becomes the 
least bit obstructed by fluttering birds this same instinct operates, as 
I believe, to call a halt, until the fluttering birds either fall down 
the shute or find a perch in the cage, or possibly go back down 
the chimney again. It is obvious that if possible all of the flock should 
come out at their first attempt. 
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Fic. 8. Eastern portion of North America which is involved in this study of 
Chimney Swifts. The banding was done at Chattanooga, Tennessee (Ch). Birds 
were taken which had been banded at Thomasville, Georgia (T), Lafayette, 
Indiana (L), Charleston, West Virginia (C), and at Kingston, Ontario (K). 
Some of the birds banded at Chattanooga were taken later at North Bay, On- 
tario (NB). The study indicated a number of migrations of minor importance 
which are not shown on the map. It will be seen that returns up to date indicate 
a certain degree of convergence of Chimney Swifts in the fall migration. Ob- 
viously banding stations are needed in northeastern Canada, southern Florida, the 
West Indies, Central America, and South America. 
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In the case of tall chimneys it is very inconvenient if the swifts 
congregate in the trap. We believe that with the transparent sheet 
placed at an angle as indicated there will be very few birds which 
ever strike it a second time before being deflected into the funnel 
leading to the receiver. 


Now let us consider a few details with reference to the receiver 
or gathering cage. If one is trapping on a large chimney which may 
harbor 6,000 or 7,000 swifts at one time he needs a large receiver 
or several small ones which can be easily handled. An essential 
feature of a receiving cage is that it must provide ample room for 
all of the birds in it to cling to its walls. If swifts are allowed to 
flutter about in the trap and become partially exhausted before com- 
ing into the cage, they may accumulate on the floor of the receiver 
and smother. After experience indicated the necessity I made the 
large cage shown in the illustration. It is about seven feet tall and 
approximately two feet in the other two dimensions. We have found 
it more convenient to use a single large receiver. When several thou- 
sand birds come out in a few minutes one is saved the trouble of 
changing the cages. Every little saving counts when one has several 
thousand birds to band. 


All four sides and the two ends are made of one-half inch mesh 
hardware cloth. The bottom, being constructed of the same material 
as the sides and top, makes it possible for the few birds that do 
become exhausted and drop to the bottom of the receiver, to get 
plenty of air and thus avoid suffocation. The receiver, in case there 
are many birds, should be slightly raised off the ground so there is 
the most complete ventilation for the swifts that may come to rest on 
the floor of the cage. 


With a cage which is tall several men may stand about it and in- 
spect the legs of the birds attached to its walls for specimens which 
are already banded. Very little or no stooping is necessary. 


In a receiver of this size it is convenient to have four openings 
for removing the swifts. They should be about nine inches square. 
In a cage six or seven feet tall they should be placed, one in each of 
the four walls, so that all parts of the cage may be easily reached. 
This desideratum is realized when two of them are located about 
eighteen inches from the bottom in opposite walls, and the other two 
are about four feet from the bottom, opposite each other, in the other 
two walls. Thus half a dozen workers may have ample access to 
the birds at the same time and not be in each other’s way. 
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A narrow strip of tin may be bent around the edges of these 
doors to cover the cut edges of the hardware cloth, so as to avoid the 
possibility of tearing the clothing when reaching in after the birds. 
A piece of burlap about fourteen inches square is hung over each 
door on the inside of the cage. This effectively prevents the escape 
of the birds and makes easy their rapid removal. 

In closing, let us consider briefly some plans for the future. 
Since the swifts do not always go to the same chimney each evening 
but use several different roosting places, we have planned to do some 
experimenting, when they return again next year, to determine the 
extent of these local movements. We hope to organize our men into 
groups, so that we can trap all of the birds at the different chimneys 
the same day, at intervals for the month or two that the swifts are 
present. Several objects would be accomplished by this procedure. 
Aside from discovering the local movements we can determine how 
long individual birds remain in the locality, and most important of 
all, we will have an opportunity to band every unbanded swift that 
visits the region. 

We hope soon to get in touch with everyone in America who is 
interested in swift banding. With the co-operation of many workers 
much can be accomplished in a very short time with birds like these 
that can be banded in such enormous numbers. There is an enthusi- 
astic group of workers in Chattanooga. We are definitely planning to 
become the blue-ribbon swift banders of America. We intend to 
band from 10,000 to 20,000 swifts by the end of October, 1930. I 
realize that it is a hazardous thing to announce our ambition, but if 
this announcement inspires a formidable competitor in this field, or 
indeed a score of them, so much the better. In the interest of our 
common objective they will all be welcome. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





SOME NEW BIRDS FOR OKLAHOMA FROM OKMULGEE AND 
TULSA COUNTIES 
BY EDITH R. FORCE AND W. H. KOONS 

The purpose of this account is to amplify the records of the bird 
life of Oklahoma. These records are of especial interest because the 
geographical position of the state makes it a region of unique climatic 
changes, for it is the cross roads of the humid east and the arid west, 
of the cold north and the warm south. For this region a wide range in 
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the variety of habitat and birds may reasonably be expected. Com- 
paratively few ornithological records of this region have been made. 
Therefore it is hoped that this account will be of use in the compilation 
of a more complete check-list for eastern Oklahoma. 

Of the nine species and subspecies listed herein, six are first rec- 
ords for the state, and the other three the only specimens of which there 
is known to be a record. 

With the exception of the Magnolia Warbler, which is a sight 
record, the specimens have been collected in Okmulgee and Tulsa 
Counties and the disposals indicated. The identifications have been 
made by Dr. H. C. Oberholser, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. Frank M. Chapman, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. Grateful acknowledgment is made for this 
assistance in the identifications, as well as for the inspiration and 
advice of Mrs. Margaret M. Nice upon whose suggestion the present ac- 
count was undertaken. 


Great Bue Heron. Ardea herodias herodias. Transient. One 
specimen (QO. H. S. No. 46) was collected by W. H. Barton in the fall 
of 1924 and another, (O. H. S. No. 113) by Renola Bonstein, October 
10, 1925. This latter specimen was destroyed after it, together with 
the O. H. S. No. 46, had been identified by Oberholser. This bird is 
at present in the High School Museum, at Okmulgee. It is a new state 
record. November 5, 1925, a specimen was collected in Oklahoma 
County by Ralph Miller, and identified by Oberholser. The specimen 
is in the University of Oklahoma Museum of Zoology, Norman, Okla- 
homa. “A. h. wardi is the form of the Great Blue Heron that breeds 
in eastern Oklahoma. Kirn reports a colony in Osage County and 
Prier states that it breeds in Cherokee County.”* Frequent sight 
records have been made between spring and December 1, since the 
year 1924 in Tulsa County (Koons). Mrs. A. Gilmore, taxidermist, 
in the city of Tulsa, has a male and female (A. G. Nos. 68a and 68b), 
a nest and a set of four eggs collected in Tulsa County, March 15, 
1923, which are undoubtedly A. h. wardi. 

Kriper’s Hawk. Buteo borealis krideri. A male was collected in 
the winter of 1923-1924 by W. H. Barton, and recorded as O. H. S. 
No. 89. Another male (O. H. S. No. 94) was shot by R. E. Francis, a 
poultry raiser, as the hawk was capturing a Leghorn hen. The 
stomach contents of the hawk revealed an adult undigested mouse. 
Specimen O. H. S. No. 94 is very light in color as compared to the 
fuscous specimen collected earlier. They are both in the University 
of Oklahoma Museum of Zoology, Norman, Oklahoma. These are the 
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first specimens of this subspecies identified for Oklahoma. Since then 
a skin in the University of Oklahoma has been referred to this form 
by Oberholser; it bears the data, “0-69, male, October 15, 1924, Bryan 
County.—E. D. Crabb.” 

EASTERN GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. Ammodramus savannarum aus- 
tralis. Transient. A male (O. H. S. No. 6) collected by Mark Moore, 
Jr., and Edith R. Force, October 15, 1926, is a new state record. The 
specimen after being identified by Oberholser was placed in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Museum of Zoology, Norman, Oklahoma. The 
breeding Grasshopper Sparrow of this region belongs to the western 
subspecies; specimens taken in the summer near Tulsa have been 
identified by Dr. A. Wetmore.* In the collecting it was very easy to 
get within four feet of this bird, as it fluttered along close to the 
ground in the dry grassy meadow, about 4 p. M. A number of them 
were seen later on the sunny hillside. Mrs. W. D. Elrod, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, records the Grasshopper Sparrow in a list of birds seen 
close to Christmas, 1925. W. H. Koons observed the Grasshopper 
Sparrow on a frozen mud hole January 18, 1925, evidently attempting 
to get a drink of the water he could see below. 

Macnouia WARBLER. Dendroica magnolia. Rare transient. One 
individual observed April 13, 1924 (Koons). This is a new state 
record. It is one of the “birds whose occurrence is to be expected.” 
“In Kansas a rare transient; in Arkansas one recorded by Smith in 
Washington County, May 22, 1924, while Warren collected one in 
Baca County, Colorado, May 12, 1905.”* 

Montana Junco. Junco oreganus montanus. Winter resident. A 
male collected by W. H. Koons, March 4, 1925, was photographed, 
painted and later sent to Oberholser who identified it as belonging 
to this subspecies. This bird is abundant every year. In 1924 one 
could count at least a thousand in a three mile tramp along the base 
of the cliffs of Lost City, Tulsa County. They were extremely num- 
erous that year in many places within a radius of ten miles of the 
City of Tulsa. They were again numerous during the winter of 
1926-1927, but not nearly so many as in 1924, This is a new state 
record. 

Swamp Sparrow. Melospiza georgiana. Transient and winter resi- 
dent. A specimen collected by W. H. Koons March 20, 1926, was 
photographed and painted by him and sent to Oberholser, who stated 
it belonged to this species. Although numerous sight records have 
been listed,* this is the only specimen of which we have a positive 
identification. 
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TENNESSEE WARBLER. Vermivora peregrina. Transient in eastern 
part 6f the State. A specimen collected April 27, 1927, by W. H. 
Koons was sent to Chapman, who identified it as this species. It is 
the only specimen recorded. Several others have been seen the last 
of April and the first of October each year since 1924, the last ob- 
servation being October 10, 1927 (Koons). Mrs. Nice records having 
seen others near Talequah, May 6, 1923.* 

GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH. Hylocichla minima aliciae. Uncommon 
transient. A male (W. J. H. No. 58) was collected May 2, 1927, by 
W. H. Koons at Sand Springs, Tulsa County, and photographed and 
painted by him and sent to Oberholser for identification. The speci- 
men, which is the only one on record for the State, is in the collection 
of the Wilson Junior High, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Several sight records 
have been made as follows: “Cherokee County—fairly common, May 
5-6, 1923 (Nice) ; Cleveland County—uncommon spring transient, seen 
between April 27 and May 9 (Nice); Beaver County—rare. migrant 
at Gate (Lewis).”* 

SOUTHERN Rosin. Planesticus migratorius achrusterus: Resident. 
One specimen (O. H. S. No. 30) was collected in ‘the spring‘of' 1924 
in Okmulgee County and is in the Okmulgee High Scliool Museum. 
Another (O. H. S. No. 116) collected on May 4, 1926, from the same 
region is in the University of Oklahoma Museum of Zoology, Norman, 
Oklahoma. A male (W. J. H. No. 29) collected March 12, 1927, 
at Joe’s Station, Tulsa County, by W. H. Koons is in full spring 
plumage. An immature male (W. J. H. No. 43) was collected April 
4, 1927, by Harry Williams. Both of these, which are in the collection 
at the Wilson Junior High School, Tulsa, have been identified by 
Oberholser as belonging to this subspecies. Mrs. A. Gilmore, taxi- 
dermist, of Tulsa, collected an immature male June 15, 1927, and a 
nest with five eggs, April 29, 1927. She states they nest any time 
between March and May. Other nestings were reported May 18, 1926, 
in Okmulgee County. The Robins are abundant in eastern Oklahoma. 
December, 1926, flocks containing immature birds were seen in Ok- 
mulgee County (Force). This is a new state record, since the speci- 
mens previously identified belonged to ?. m. migratorius and P. m. 
propinquus. 

Tutsa, OKLAHOMA. 





*Nice, Margaret Morse, and Leonard Blaine. 1924. The Birds of Oklahoma. 
University of Oklahoma Bull. No. 286. 
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RECENT BIRD RECORDS FROM NORTHEASTERN COLORADO 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE IN CONNECTION WITH 
GEOGAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


BY F. L. FITZPATRICK 


INTRODUCTION 


The present paper deals with the bird life of the plains region of 
northeastern Colorado, a broad level area traversed by the South 
Platte River and its tributaries which have their origins in the moun- 
tain streams of the Eastern Slope. 

It must be remembered that this area, although in itself large, 
is but a small portion of the State of Colorado. Some species of 
birds common to the southern part of the State are uncommon or 
absent in this region. And of course a much different avian fauna is 
found in the mountains of the western portion of Colorado. Neces- 
sarily, some of the species that nest in the mountains during the sum- 
mer are found on the eastern plains during the migration seasons. 
However, the most common north and south migration route follows 
the foothills region of the Eastern Slope. As will be noted from a 
study of the appended notes many of the earliest spring arrivals were 
seen in this zone. So the migrating birds tend to follow a fairly well 
defined route and do not spread out across the eastern plains indis- 
criminately. Sclater, (1912), records 392 species of birds from Colo- 
rado of which 106 are rare or casual and 167 are non-breeding mi- 
grants. 

The investigations upon which these notes are based were carried 
on in 1924 and 1925 when the writer was a member of the Faculty 
of Colorado State Teachers College, located at Greeley. Greeley is 
situated in the plains region, some thirty miles east of the foothills 
and on the eastern edge of the migration route already referred to. 
Its location marks the junction of the South Platte and the Cache la 
Poudre Rivers and there are many ponds, lakes and reservoirs in the 
surrounding region which is largely irrigated and under cultivation. 

The notes and records are drawn from almost daily observations 
made in or within a fifteen-mile radius of Greeley except in those 
instances wherein other localities are specifically designated. In mak- 
ing the observations all sorts of places were visited, particularly lakes, 
ponds, groves along the rivers and creeks, dry sagebrush land, parks, 
and city streets. One interesting and noteworthy fact is that a large 
majority of the smaller birds live in the near vicinity of towns or 
farm groves, obviously because of the presence of bushes and trees 
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in these localities. Not all of the species in the region came under 
observation. For instance, the smaller marsh-dwelling forms such as 
rails were not sought in the course of the investigation. Nevertheless, 
the observations form a fairly accurate basis for determining the rela- 
tive abundance of most species and some of the records appear to 
have special significance in connection with geographical dissemination. 


FAUNAL List 


PieD-BILLED GreBe. Podilymbus podiceps. The status of this 
species in northeastern Colorado seems to be somewhat indefinite but 
it is not supposed to be as common as the Eared Grebe, Colymbus 
nigricollis californicus. Strangely enough no members of the latter 
species were recorded but a pair of Pied-billed Grebes were observed 
near Greeley on April 15, 1924. 

RING-BILLED GuLL. Larus delawarensis. A common migrant. 


Bonaparte’s GuLL. Larus philadelphia. Sclater, (1912), gives a 
half dozen fall migration records for this species. The writer has one 
record, May 29, 1924, near Julesburg. 

Forster’s TERN. Sterna forsteri. This species is a fairly common 
summer resident in northeastern Colorado. Observations indicate that 
it has considerable value as an insect-destroying species in this region. 
Flocks of these birds fly about over the fields seeking grasshoppers and 
other insects throughout the summer. 

Biack TERN. Chlidonias nigra surinamensis. A common summer 
resident in Weld County. 


MERGANSER. Mergus americanus. One record near Eaton, October 
9, 1924. 


MatiarD. Anas platyrhynchos. Sclater, (1912), termed this 
species the most common duck in Colorado. In the plains region it 
was seen commonly from April to July and from October to December. 

GapwaLL. Chaulelasmus streperus. This species proved to be 
very common in Weld County and remained to nest in some of the 
shallow lakes during the summer. 

GREEN-WINGED TEAL. Nettion carolinense. A common migrant 
and a summer resident. Most common during April and October. 

BLUE-WINGED TEAL. Querquedula discors. A common migrant 
and resident. The largest numbers of this species were observed dur- 
ing the fall migration, October 9, 1924 . 

SHOVELLER. Spatula clypeata. One record, June 8, 1924, at 
Julesburg. 
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PintaiL. Dafila acuta tzitzihoa. A common migrant. In the fall 
this species gathers in large flocks, frequenting the lakes near Love- 
land in the daytime and repairing nightly to the nearby wheat fields 
to feed. 

Canvas-BACK. Marila valisineria. One record of eight individuals, 
near Greeley, October 9, 1924. No records of the supposedly more 
common Redhead, Marila americana, were obtained. 


Lesser Scaup Duck. Marila affinis. Fairly common during the 
migration season, especially in April and November. 


Canapa Goose. Branta canadensis canadensis. Fairly common as 
a migrant. 


BiTTERN. Botaurus lentiginosus. This species was twice recorded; 


June 14, 1924 and July 21, 1924. 


Great Biue Heron. Ardea herodias. One of the most common 
birds in northeastern Colorado. The earliest spring record was April 
15, 1924. This species nests in colonies together with the Black- 
crowned Night Heron. One of these colonies was visited by Dr. F. C. 
Jean of Colorado State Teachers College and the writer in 1924. It 
was located on the Cache la Poudre River near Windsor. The colony 
was about a third of a mile in length and the nests were located in 
the tops of the cottonwoods and willows on both banks of the stream. 
One moderately large tree contained nine nests and from four to five 
nests were found in many trees. This particular colony has evidently 
been in existence for some time because items in the literature of the 
region make occasional reference to it. Another smaller heronry was 
located on the eastern bank of the South Platte River some twenty 
miles east of Greeley. The subspecific status of this heron was not 
determined. 


BLACK-CROWNED NiGHtT Heron. WNycticorax nycticorax naevius. 
Also a very common summer resident. 

SANDHILL CRANE. Grus mexicana. One record from Chamber's 
Lake. This locality is in the mountains but the record is included 
because this species is so rare. 

Coot. Fulica americana. A common migrant and summer resi- 
dent. Recorded from Julesburg, Loveland, Greeley, and many other 
localities. The largest number of individuals were observed during 
the fall migration, October 9, 1924. 

Witson’s PHALAROPE. Steganopus tricolor. Occasional migrant 
and summer resident. 
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Avocet. Recurvirostra americana. Two records; May 11, 1924 
and June 21, 1924, both from Loveland. 

Witson’s Snipe. Gallinago delicata. A common migrant. Earliest 
spring record, May 4, 1924. Latest fall record, November 26, 1925. 


MarB_ep Gopwit. Limosa fedoa. One record, May 10, 1924. 
Sclater, (1912), lists this species as a rare migrant. 


YELLOWLEGS. Totanus flavipes. One record, May 10, 1924. 


WesTERN WILLET. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus. Fairly 
common. Earliest record, May 10, 1924. 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER. Actitis macularia. A common summer resi- 
dent along the South Platte and its tributaries. 


LONG-BILLED CuRLEW. Numenius americanus. One record, May 


9, 1925. 


KILLDEER. Oxyechus vociferus. A very common summer resident 
in the South Platte valley. Without doubt the most common repre- 
sentative of the shore bird group. 


Bos-wHiTe. Colinus virginianus virginianus. Found occasionally 
in the South Platte bottoms. A few individuals were seen near 
Greeley from time to time. Cooke, (1900), states that this species 
was introduced at Grand Junction in 1891 and that it was a native 
species at Wray on the eastern border of the State. It seems that 
this species has been extending its range westward. 


INTRODUCED PHEASANT. Supposedly a hybrid stock of Phasianus 
colchicus and Phasianus torquatus. The most common gallinaceous 
bird in the plains region. 


BaND-TAILED PiGeon. Columba fasciata fasciata, One record of 


four individuals, May 2, 1925. 


Western Mourninc Dove. Zenaidura macroura marginella. A 
very common summer resident. Nests in the trees about towns for the 
most part. The young are hatched about the end of June. The first 
spring appearance recorded was on April 10, 1925. 

Turkey VuLture. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. One record of 
seven birds from Fort Morgan, June 8, 1924. 

Marsu Hawk. Circus hudsonius. The most common summer resi- 
dent of the hawk group with the possible exception of the Sparrow 
Hawk. Practically a resident species; the earliest record being January 


15, 1924, and the latest December 12, 1924. 
SHARP-SHINNED Hawk. Accipiter velox. One record, May 11, 1925. 
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Cooper’s Hawk. Accipiter cooperi. One record, May 2, 1925. 


Kriper’s Hawk. Buteo borealis krideri. One record, December 8, 
1924. 

WesTERN Rep-TalL. Buteo borealis calurus. Fairly common. Rec- 
ords range from April 22, 1924 to December 12, 1925. 


PrairRiE Fatcon. Falco mexicanus. One record, October 4, 1924. 


Sparrow Hawk. Cerchneis sparveria. A common summer resi- 
dent. Earliest spring record, March 21, 1925, at Longmont. 


LONG-EARED OwL. Asio wilsonianus. Two records; December 12, 
1924, at Kersey, and April 22, 1925, at Greeley. 


BurrowinG Ow. Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Very common 
summer resident wherever there are prairie dog towns. 


YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. Coccyzus americanus americanus. Cooke, 
(1900), does not mention this species. Sclater, (1912), terms it a 
rare summer visitor. It was observed nesting at Greeley in 1924 and 
1925. This is another species that appears to be extending its range 
westward. 


BELTED KINGFISHER. Ceryle alcyon. A common summer resident. 
Earliest record, January 15, 1924. 


RED-HEADED WooppeckEeR. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. An 
abundant summer resident, particularly in the towns. It arrives rather 
late, the earliest record being March 16, at Loveland. 


Lewis’s WooppPeckerR. Asyndesmus lewisi. Ordinarily an inhabi- 
tant of the mountain forests this species was observed occasionally on 
the plains adjacent to the foothills during the coldest weather. 

RED-SHAFTED FLICKER. Colaptes cafer collaris. A common bird 
in or about towns during most of the year. Earliest record, January 
30, 1924. 

Poor-wiLL. Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. One bird recorded 
on May 28, 1924. It was captured alive, having flown into a house. 
Its captors pronounced it an “owl”. 

WesTEeRN NiGHTHAWK. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. A com- 
mon summer resident. Earliest record, May 28, 1924. 

KinGBiIRD. Tyrannus tyrannus. A common summer resident, more 
common toward the eastern border of the State. 

ARKANSAS KiNnGBIRD. Tyrannus verticalis. Also a common summer 
resident. More common than 7. tyrannus as far west as Greeley but 
less common than 7. tyrannus northeast of Fort Morgan. 
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Cassin’s KinGBirp. Tyrannus vociferans. Occasional summer 
resident. 


Say’s PHOEBE. Sayornis sayus. Common summer resident. Earl- 
iest record, April 10, 1925. 


HAMMOND’S FLYCATCHER. Empidonax hammondi. One record, 
May 14, 1924. 


Desert Hornep Lark. Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. An abun- 
dant resident. 


Macpie. Pica pica hudsonia. An abundant resident. 


BLuE Jay. Cyanocitta cristata. Apparently this species is ex- 
tending its range westward in a rather marked fashion. Cooke, 
(1900), does not record its presence. Sclater, (1912), states that: 
“The Blue Jay has only recently been recorded from Colorado.” One 
pair nested at Greeley in the summer of 1924 and two pairs were 
observed nesting in the summer of 1925. 


LONG-CRESTED Jay. Cyanocitta stelleri diademata. This species is 
seen commonly in the plains region during the cold weather when it 
is driven down from the higher levels. 


WesTERN Crow. Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis. Common in 
the northeastern region and as far south as Denver. According to 
Sclater it is rare in other parts of the State. Possibly this species is 
also extending its geographical range to the southwest. 


Pinon Jay. Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. One record, April 17, 
1925. 


CowsirD. Molothrus ater ater. Two records; April 17, 1925 and 
April 25, 1925. 


YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. An 
abundant summer resident in the South Platte and Cache la Poudre 
valleys. Earliest record, May 3, 1925. 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. Agelaius phoeniceus. Another abundant 
summer resident. Earliest record, January 15, 1924. Common on 
January 20 of that year. These records, however, are not typical; 
ordinarily this species is not well represented until the first week in 
April. 

WeEsTERN MeEapowLark. Sturnella neglecta. An abundant sum- 
mer resident. Earliest record, April 1, 1924. 


BuLLock’s OrioLe. ZIcterus bullocki. A common summer resi- 
dent, arriving about the first of June. 
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Brewer’s BLacksirp. Euphagus cyanocephalus. A common sum- 
mer resident. First record, April 17, 1925. 

BronzeD GRACKLE. Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. Appeared periodi- 
cally in large flocks. Also seems to be extending its range westward. 

House Fincu. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. An abundant 
summer resident in the vicinity of towns. 


ArKANsAs GoupFincH. Astragalinus psaltria psaltria. Two rec- 
ords; May 12, 1924 and May 17, 1924. 


Pine Siskin. Spinus pinus. One record, May 11, 1925. 


House Sparrow. Passer domesticus. Common at all times. It 
was noted that this species flocked to the fields and vacant lots to eat 
grasshoppers when they made their first appearance in numbers. 

WESTERN VESPER-SPARROW. Pooecetes gramineus confinis. One 
record, May 12, 1925. 

WESTERN SAVANNAH Sparrow. Passerculus sandwichensis alaudi- 
nus. One record, May 4, 1924. 

WESTERN GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. Ammodramus savannarum bi- 
maculatus. One record, May 12, 1925. 

WesTERN Lark Sparrow. Chondestes grammacus strigatus. One 
record, April 10, 1925. 

WHITE-CROWNED Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys, 
and Gambel’s Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. Common in 
the migration season. The White-crowned Sparrow is a summer 
resident. 

WESTERN CuippinG Sparrow. Spizella passerina arizonae. One 
record, April 10, 1925. 

CLAY-COLORED Sparrow. Spizella pallida. One record, May 11, 
1925. 

GRAY-HEADED Junco. Junco phaeonotus caniceps. Two records; 
April 1, 1924 and April 6, 1924. 

GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE. Oberholseria chlorura. One record, July 
11, 1925, from Fort Collins. This species was common at higher 
altitudes along the Eastern Slope. 

BLACK-HEADED GrRosBEAK. Hedymeles melanocephalus. A com- 
mon summer resident in and about towns. First arrival noted on 
May 12, 1924. 


Lazutt BUNTING. Passerina amoena. Common summer resident. 


Appeared in numbers about the middle of June. 
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Lark Buntinc. Calamospiza melanocorys. An abundant summer 
resident east of Fort Morgan. Abundant at Julesburg. Less common 
at Greeley. A few records from the foothills region between Loveland 
and Fort Collins. 

Curr Swattow. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. .A summer 
resident in 1924 and 1925. 

Bank Swa.iow. Riparia riparia. Although supposedly rare in 
Colorado this species was observed nesting near Greeley in 1924 and 
1925. A colony was located in a sandy bank not far from the Cache 
la Poudre River. The colony contained about twenty adult birds. 

Rep-EYED ViREO. Vireosylva olivacea. One record, June 8, 1925, 
near Fort Collins. 

YELLOW WarBLeR. Dendroica aestiva. An abundant summer 
resident. The first arrivals were noted on May 12, 1924 and May 13, 
1925. Young birds were able to fly on July 13, 1924. 

AupuBoN’s WARBLER. Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Common 
during the migration season. First spring arrivals noted on May 13, 
1925. 

Repstart. Setophaga ruticilla. One record, May 12, 1924. 

Dipper. Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. Typically a bird of the 
mountain streams, this species was recorded from the foothills region 
near Loveland on February 15, 1924. 

Western Mockincpirp. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. A regu- 
lar but not common summer resident. Recorded on May 12, 1921 
and June 30, 1925. 

CatBirD. Dumetella carolinensis. A fairly common summer resi- 
dent in the neighborhood of towns. 

Brown THRASHER. 7oxostoma rufum. One record, May 28, 1925. 

WesTERN House Wren. Troglodytes aedon parkmani. One record, 
May 28, 1925. 

RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH. Sitta canadensis. One individual of 
this species was attracted to a piece of suet placed on a window sill 
on several occasions during January and February, 1924. 

LONG-TAILED CHICKADEE. Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis. 
Three records; January 15, 1924, April 1, 1924, and May 28, 1925. 

RuBY-CROWNED KiNGLET. Regulus calendula calendula, One rec- 
ord, February 15, 1924. 

OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. A com- 
mon migrant. First spring record on May 12, 1924. 
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WeEsTERN Rosin. Planesticus migratorius propinquus. An abun- 
dant summer resident. First spring record on February 15, 1924. 

Mountain Biuesirp. Sialia currucoides. Common as a migrant. 
First arrival noted on March 4, 1925, near Loveland. 


SUMMARY 


The chief inference drawn from two years of study of the birds in 
this region was that certain species are tending to extend their ranges 
into Colorado from the northeast. After all, this is not at all sur- 
prising, in fact it is just what might be expected under the existing 
circumstances. A new region has been opened to agricultural pur- 
suits, insects that feed upon the crops have become abundant, and 
the birds which feed upon the insects extend their ranges as an adjust- 
ment in the economy of nature. 

Perhaps we should expect a more marked movement than has 
actually materialized. However, there are at least two factors that 
would tend to hinder or delay such an extension of geographical 
ranges. The region has its own native fauna which would offer 
strong competition for any new species. For instance, the House 
Finch seems to have no difficulty in holding its own in competition 
with the House Sparrow. Then too, the irrigated and cultivated region 
consists of a belt of land lying along the foothills. Aside from the 
South Platte Valley which extends into Colorado diagonally from the 
northeast, the eastern plains are comparatively barren and treeless. 
Hence there would be little incentive for a westward movement of 
birds except along the Platte River. 

The species which seem to have become more common in north- 
eastern Colorado in recent years are the Bob-white, the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, the Blue Jay, and the Bronzed Grackle. To this list might 
be added the Kingbird, the Western Crow, and the Bank Swallow. 

Just how important such a movement, if it really exists, may 
prove to be is a question that cannot be answered at the present time. 
It would seem possible, however, that the movement might become 
more marked as more land in northeastern Colorado is opened to 


cultivation. 
Coe COLLEGE. 
CeparR Rapips, Iowa. 
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EDITORIAL 
THe ANNUAL Meetinc for 1930 of the W. O. C. will be held at Cleveland, 


Ohio, in conjunction with the meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the dates have been fixed for Monday and Tuesday, 
December 29 and 30. It is not too early now to begin to plan a paper for this 
meeting. 





Tue Cororep Pate in this issue again appears through the courtesy of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. Through it we are pleased to introduce a new 
artist and a new engraver; Miss Iva B. Swenk is the artist, and the Bureau of 
Engraving, Minneapolis, is the engraver. Professor Swenk’s paper on the crown 
sparrows, in this issue, is a fitting supplement to the Harris’s Sparrow article 


of last year. 





Durine the present year our Secretary has been making a sustained effort 
to increase the net total of our membership to a point where we can continue 
regularly the increased size of the BULLETIN. From the beginning of the year to 
June 1 he has received 136 new member applications. This is an excellent 
showing and we all trust that he may more than double that number during the 
remainder of the year. Each member may be of very great assistance by sending 


additional nominations to the Secretary, who will then extend invitations. 





Worp has been officially sent out that one lone Heath Hen, the last of its 
race probably, still survives on Martha’s Vineyard Island. When the annual 
Heath Hen census was made March 28 to April 4, 1930, only one male bird was 
counted, presumably the same one noted in the census one year ago and from 


time to time since. 
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For SEVERAL YEARS we have been keeping a record of such complete sets 
of the Witson BULLETIN as we have learned about incidentally. Only eighteen 
sets have thus come to our attention, and these are, for the most part, of the 
“new series’. So far as our information goes the only complete set of the 
“old series” is in the possession of Dr. Jones. Not all of the sets listed below 
are complete with originals—a number of them contain the reprints; Dr. Jones’ 
set has the originals, but we can not say how many others. We will be glad to 


learn of other sets, and will print the list again if it is materially increased. 


1. Dr. Guy C. Rich, Hollywood, Calif. 

2. Dr. J. Grinnell, Berkeley, Calif. 

3. Dr. Walton I. Mitchell, Berkeley, Calif. 

4. Prof. Tracy I. Storer, Davis, Calif. Nearly complete. 
5. Prof. Junius Henderson, Boulder, Colo. 

6. T. C. Stephens, Sioux City, Towa. 

7. Prof. A. W. Schorger, Madison, Wisc. 

8. University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wisc. 


9. R. M. Barnes, Lacon, Il. 

10. Clarence Bretsch, Gary. Ind. Nearly complete. 

1l. Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

12. Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 

13. Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

14. Bradshaw H. Swales. Deceased. 

15. Dr. H. C. Oberholser, Washington, D. C. 

16. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

17. U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

18. Royal Hungarian Institute of Ornithology, Budapest, Hungary. 





The Seventh International Ornithological Congress was announced to take 
place during the first week of June at Amsterdam, Holland. This Congress was 
held at five-year intervals until interrupted by the war. The Third Congress 
was held in Paris in 1900, next in London in 1905, and then in Berlin in 1910. 
The meetings were resumed in 1926 with the Sixth Congress in Copenhagen. 


IN THE ORIGINAL Copy of his paper on the Crown Sparrows, in this issue of 
the BuLLETIN, Professor Swenk cited the specific name of the Gambel’s Sparrow 
as gambelii, in conformity with Opinion 8 of the International Zoological Com- 
mission, but departing from the spelling given in the third edition of the A. O. U. 
Check List. The Editor, not being an expert on nomenclature, relies entirely 
upon the latter for the spelling of scientific names; thia is done in the interest 
of uniformity. Hence an endeavor is made to bring papers into conformity with 
the A. O. U. Check-Lisi—even when the International Code may be to the con- 
trary. We will just as conscientiously follow the forthcoming check-list, even in 


a reversal of previous usage. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
Conducted by M. H. Swenk 


The Red-shafted Flicker in Tulsa County, Oklahoma.—Although the 
Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris) was reported by Miss Edith R. 
Force as occasional at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and vicinity (The Birds of Tulsa County: 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., ix, p. 69, 1929), the first specimen known to be collected 
in this locality was taken eight miles southwest of Tulsa on January 20, 1930. 
The specimen is now in our personal collection—Mr. anp Mrs. A. E. Gitmore, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Early Robins on Long Island.—Three Robins (Planesticus migratorius mi- 
gratorius) were seen at Brightwaters, Long Island, New York, on February 12, 
1930. The record for Long Island, as given in Griscom’s Birds of the New York 
City Region (1923), is February 23. However, Raymond H. Torrey of the New 
York Evening Post, reports Robins at Alley Pond, near Douglaston, on February 


8, 1930.—Warren J. Wiis, Bellerose, L. 1., N. Y. 


The Olive-sided Flycatcher in lowa.—During the latter part of August, 
1928, T. C. Stephens, Stubert Stephens, and the writer made a tour of the lowa 
State Parks. The purpose was to see our parks and to make observations of bird 
life. 

The presence of migrating Olive-sided Flycatchers (Nuttallornis borealis 
borealis) was noteworthy. The first bird was listed near Rice Lake in Worth 
County on August 24; then at the following places: August 25 at Fort Atkinson 
in Winneshiek County; August 27 at Backbone State Park in Delaware County; 
August 28 near Mt. Vernon in Linn County, and at Iowa City in Johnson County; 
August 29 near Mt. Pleasant in Henry County. August 30 at Keosauqua State 
Park in Van Buren County; August 31 near Indianola in Warren County and 
near Winterset in Madison County; and September 1 at Devils Backbone State 
Park in Madison County.—WiLt1am Youncwortn, Sioux City, lowa. 


Concerning a Young Snowy Egret in Maryland.—In going over a flock 
of white herons at Chesapeake Beach, Maryland, September 6, 1929, the writer 
detected one individual which up to the present time has not been definitely 
identified. A group of three birds were under observation for at least fifteen 
minutes, at a distance of perhaps fifty feet, 8x binoculars being used. Two of 
these individuals were without question first year Little Blue Herons (Florida 
caerulea), the bill with its varying shades of blue, greenish lores, the slate-blue 
tipped primaries, and the greenish-yellow legs and feet being very readily seen. 
The third member of this group had a pure black bill, yellow lores, but the legs 
were the same color as that of the other birds, and when they jumped up, this 
one had no markings on its primary tips, being pure white. The sun was directly 
overhead, and as the day was cloudless, light conditions were excellent. 

I believe that this third bird was the Snowy Egret (Egretta candidissima 
candidissima) and a bird of the year. Forbush (Birds of Massachusetts, i, p. 
330, 1925) has this to say: “legs and feet at first olive (Audubon); young in 
October have legs yellowish-green marked black and toes greenish-yellow.” This 
is the only statement that I can locate that tallies with the bird I saw. I wish 
that some one with a definite knowledge on this point would settle the question 
for me.—WiLL1AM Howarp Batt, Washingon, D. C. 
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Crossbills in Michigan.—When wintér storms sweep the North and the 
ground is covered deep with snow, as one wanders through field and wood only 
a few bird species are present. Such was Janunary 28, 1923, as, warmly dressed, 
I had waded through the snow to a little tamarack swamp near Battle Creek. 
There had been very few birds observed, but voices came to me from the marsh 
indicating that here the birds had selected a winter feeding place. It had been 
here, on a cold snowy day two weeks previous, that both a Bluebird and a Robin 
had been noted, joined in search for food with the Chickadees, Nuthatches, Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Brown Creeper, Tree Sparrows, and Juncos. Also the 
Pine Siskin, a covey of Quail and one Ruffed Grouse. 

These birds were again there except that nothing could be found of either 
the Bluebird or Robin. Two Cardinals had joined the flock, also a Song Sparrow 
near the grassy edge of the marsh and some Blue Jays. But most of all, seven 
birds in a larch tree attracted my attention. They were eating seeds apparently 
from small cones. They were Red Crossbills (Loxia curvirostra minor). Their 
whistling calls and noisy rustling of cones while feeding readily located them. 

But these birds were only part of the flock, several others being observed, 
while nearer to the ground, eating seeds, was another crossbill, a lighter colored 
bird with two distinct white wing bars and a black tail. This was a White- 
winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera), and proved quite unafraid, allowing me to 
approach within five or six feet before flying. When, the next week ,on February 
4, I returned, there were four of this species observed and none of the Red Cross- 
bills. Since then neither of the species has ever been observed. Each winter 
the little tamarack swamp is searched, but each year brings the same result— 
no crossbills—Lawrence H. WALKinsHAwW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


A Phoebe Nest in an Abandoned House.—While passing by an abandoned 
farm two miles west of Burton, Ohio, on June 5, 1927, a pair of the Phoebe 
(Sayornis phoebe) were noticed flying in and out of a two by three inch opening 
in a broken window pane of the kitchen. The opening was closed, and on enter- 
ing the house the nest was found on a wooden mantel about five feet above the 
floor. Alarmed by the warning cries of the parent birds, the five young left the 
nest, flying to the entrance window, where one of them, together with the adult 
birds, succeeded in escaping. The remaining four were marked with bands num- 
bered 193548, 193549, 193550, and 193551. 


Scattered on the floors of the farm buildings were many poultry feathers, 
similar to those which had apparently been used in the construction of the nest, 
but due to the interval of several years since the farm had been abandoned, 
all parasites must have disappeared from the feathers, as no parasites were to be 
found either on the young or in the nest. 


If it is true that the male usually selects the territory or general location of 
the nesting site while the female does the greater part of the nest building, then 
in this instance the male bird showed a successful pioneering spirit in selecting 
this location, but the female was more conservative and built the customary moss 
covered nest, though the green color of the moss contrasted sharply with the 
yellow painted mantel and cream colored wall paper—E. C. Horrman, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 














~ 
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The Lark Sparrow Nesting in Schuyler County, Illinois.—While study- 
ing the nesting habits of birds during the past summer (1929), a nest of the Lark 
Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus grammacus) was brought to my attention. This 
nest was located on June 20, by Earl Ward, a farmer, who lives four miles south- 
west of Pleasant View, Illinois. The nest was found in a corn field, about 150 
yards from the barn and 100 yards from an adjoining clover field. It was placed 
in a small depression at the base of a hill of corn, and was protected from view 
by a smartweed. One could approach to within six or eight feet of the nest and 
the old bird would sit perfectly quiet. A visit to the nest on July 15 revealed 
that it had been abandoned. At this time the smartweed was cut aside and a 
photograph made. There are comparatively few birds that nest in the corn field, 
and perhaps this is not a common nesting site for the Lark Sparrow.—R. O. 
Matcomson, Sioux City, lowa. 





Fic. 9. Nest of the Lark Sparrow in a corn field, concealed (left), and 
exposed (right). 


The Fall Migration at Cleveland’s Public Square.—The Public Square 
in Cleveland consists of four sections with small patches of grass containing a few 
shrubs, small plane trees and flower beds, hemmed in by busy streets and tall 
buildings. Each of the sections is crossed by sidewalks which bear a heavy 
pedestrian traffic. 

The normal bird life of the Square consists of a large flock of pigeons. As 
an adjunct to this flock there are many English Sparrows, which live upon the 
leavings from the pigeons’ table. in recent years the Starlings have come to 
use the Square as a roosting place in winter, but are usually lacking during the 
day and all summer. 
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All this does not seem to portray a place which would be attractive to native 
wild birds, even as a stopping place in migrations, but between September 6 and 
December 5, 1929, a period of just three months, I was fortunate enough to iden- 
tify twenty-one species, as follows: 
No. of — Largest No. 














Species First Record Last Record Days Seen in One Day 
| eee Ae l l 
Sparrow Hawk - 7 Nov. 7 6 2 
nee: 5 7 ] l 
White-crowned Sparrow ................ Oct. 2 Oct. 16 ll 4 
White-throated Sparrow ................ Sept. 16 Nov. 25 52 23 
nie 6 Nov. 20 10 1 
Slate-colored Junco 4 1 1 
Song Sparrow ......... 30 Dec. 5 36 2 
Lincoln Sparrow 18 Oct. 8 15 3 
5 i eT 1 Nov. 15 28 2 
Tennessee Warbler > 2 ] l 
Black-throated Blue Warbler.......... Oct. 8 l 1 
Blackpoll Warbler .......................... , Oct. 4 4 2 
Pam Ware ..................... sept. Sept. 11 2 1 
Northern Yellowthroat 5 Oct. 3 15 3 
Catbird 2 Oct. 7 4 l 
MN gece seesccrcnictasenenmend Nov. 7 Nov. 14 7 1 
Golden-crowned Kinglet -............... Oct. 14 Oct. 25 3 3 
Ruby-crowned Kingiet .................... Oct. 2 Oct. 15 5 1 
Olive-backed Thrush ...................... Oct. 2 1 l 
Hermit Thrush Oct. 7 1 l 





At least one visit was made every day in this period, with the exception of 
Sundays, of which there were thirteen, and three other days. There were only 
seven days on which no uncommon birds were found and six of these were in the 
last week, following cold weather and a heavy snow storm. 

One of the most interesting features observed was the change in temperament 
which occurred in a number of species soon after their arrival. The most out- 
standing example of this change was the Winter Wren, apparently one of the 
most timid birds once its curiosity is satisfied, which fed in the grass not two 
feet from a dozen watchers, and allowed a man to reach down and pick it up. 
When the bird was replaced on the ground it hopped a few feet away and resumed 
its feeding, although it was careful not to allow a repetition of the incident. 
Others, especially the White-throated Sparrows and Swamp Sparrows, soon became 
quite fearless and not only held their own against the English Sparrows, which 
bullied them at first, but finally became the undisputed masters of their particular 
grass plots or shrubs. This attribute of fearlessness made the birds much easier 
to study, particularly in the case of the more obscurely marked species, such as 
the Lincoln’s Sparrows and Blackpoll Warblers, both of which permitted approach 
within three or four feet without more than a casual interest in the observer. 
All of the birds seemed to have full use of their faculties and apparently were 
not injured or disabled in any way. 

Of the twenty-one species observed, two may be expected to appear at inter- 
vals throughout the winter, the Sparrow Hawk, which winters about the cornices 
of office buildings in the downtown section of the city, and the Herring Gull, 
which frequently flies low over the Square on foraging trips along the nearby 
Guyahoga River, and from Lake Erie which is about a half mile north of the 
Square. The other nineteen species evidently occurred strictly as migrants. The 
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largest number of species seen in one day occurred on October 2, a cold, cloudy 
day with a gale blowing in from the lake, when eleven species, totalling thirty-two 
or more individuals, were found. The close proximity of the Lake is the probable 
answer to the question of such unexpected luck at bird study in this place. In 
the spring migration, when so many birds were not seen, they probably start 
their flight across the Lake from a point inland from the city, and pass over 
the Square while they are still fresh and strong. The sparrows and other grani- 
vorous species should be able to find plenty of crumbs and scraps of food, but it 
is a question just how much food is available to insectivorous birds in this 
grimy, noisy spot, where only oriental plane trees and willows have been able to 
survive the smoke and other impurities of the air—WitiiAm H. Warrerson, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


° 

Intimate Nestings of the Brown Thrasher.—While myself and family were 
living on a farm near Thornburg, lowa, some years ago, we had a thriving rose 
bush standing directly in front of the kitchen window and close up; so close 
in fact that some of the foliage and roses touched the glass. One season the 
Brown Thrashers (Toxostoma rufum) made their home in this rose bush. Their 
nest was twenty inches from the window glass. Just inside the window stood a 
sofa upon which our little girl, about three years old, was playing and frolicking 
around a good share of the time. This did not disturb the birds in the least. 
And what glorious floods of melody, chanting, and advice the male bird used to 
give us from the top of a tree near by! 

But, alas, during the time the birds were incubating a fearful wind and 
rain storm came and whipped the rose bush about so badly that the nest was 
blown out and the broken eggs scattered over the ground. Their next and 
successful attempt was in an Osage hedge fence forty feet from the front door. 

More recently a pair of Brown Thrashers made their nest in some grape 
vines on top of the garden fence near our residence in the city. A public alley, 
frequented by autos and other vehicles as well as by pedestrians and dogs, 
passed one side of this fence. Near the other side was a private walk over 
which members of the family passed many times each day. Yet the birds suc- 
cessfully raised a brood of three young at this place —E. D. Nauman, Sigourney, 
Towa. 


Canada Geese Review a Parade of Ducks.—Mrs. M. A. Hall has recently 
described to me the following interesting observation: “On January 26, 1929, 
I witnessed from my hunting blind a very remarkable performance, participated 
in by Canada Geese and several species of wild ducks. My blind is on the point 
at the east side of John’s cove, on the Gulf of Mexico shore about a mile east 
of Wakulla Beach, Florida. 

“It had been foggy all forenoon and I was waiting in the blind for the geese 
to come in to the marshes on the tide. About 3 p. m. the fog lifted and I saw 
directly opposite me across the little channel a single file of between 250 and 300 
Canada Geese. These geese were all facing my way, heads up and not feeding. 
In a few minutes ducks began to come in on the tide between me and the geese. 
They were not feeding, merely swimming and drifting. There were several species 
of ducks—some 300 Mallards and Black Ducks, also Redheads, Canvasbacks, 
Baldpates, Blue-winged Teal, Scaups, and Mergansers. Besides these there were 
about a dozen ducks that I took to be Old Squaws. 
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Fic. 10. Diagram of the “duck parade” as described in Mr. Fargo’s note. 


“Other ducks of these species would from time to time fly in from the Gulf 
and join the flock, until there were from 700 to 800 ducks assembled. No other 
ducks were in sight anywhere. The assembled flock of ducks continued to drift 
or swim along with the tide and none were feeding although this is their favorite 
feeding place. The ducks were in a great mass formation, the geese in a close 


single rank, heads up facing the ducks. 


“For a time the geese passed slowly along on the tide, but when the ducks 
had all passed by the geese turned about and swam upstream. The parade was 


over. The ducks went to feeding. 


“I have watched and hunted wildfowl here for many years, but never before 
have I seen any performance like this one. Was it accidental or had it some 


significance?”—Witit1am G. Farco, Jackson, Mich. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Birps oF MassacHusetts AND OtHer New Encvanp Srates. Part III. Land Birds 
from Sparrows to Thrushes. By Edward Howe Forbush. Issued by authority 
of the [Massachusetts] Legislature, 1929, and distributed by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth (Room 118, State House, Boston). Pp. i-xlviii+-1-466. 
Col. pls. 63-93 (30). Figs. 68-97. Distribution maps, 17, text figs. 23, and a 
portrait of Mr. Forbush as a frontispiece. Price, $5.00. 

This volume forms the third and concluding one of the series. The preceding 
volumes were reviewed in the Witson BuLtetin for March, 1926 (XXXVIII, pp. 
60-61) and for June, 1928 (XL, pp. 118-119). Before the last volume was pub- 
lished the author passed away, so that the entire work now fittingly becomes a 
monument to the life work and memory of Mr. Forbush, not alone in his native 
state, but in the scientific world in general. 

The present volume contains a biography of Mr. Forbush by Dr. John B. 
May, upon whom also rested the general editorial responsibility for the entire 
volume. Volume III treats of all of the sparrows and of all of the families on to 
the end of the present A. O. U. Check-List. The text follows the same plan of 
the preceding volumes, and we need not repeat the comments made in our earlier 
reviews of this work. The third volume contains the indexes for the three volumes. 

The three volumes contain ninety-three colored plates, thirty of which are in 
the present volume. Of the latter seven are by Fuertes, the remainder are by 
Brooks. This series of plates alone will make the work useful to students beyond 
the territory covered by the text. 

No ornithological work since Coues’ Key impresses us as being so generally 
useful to the increasing group of amateur ornithologists as this one by Forbush, 
taking into consideration description, illustration, and cost. It is a magnificent 
piece of work, for which the State of Massachusetts may be proud, and the rest 
of us grateful—T. C. S. 


Birp Sonc. By Aretas A. Saunders. New York State Museum Handbook No. 7, 

Albany, N. Y., 1929. Pp. 1-202. Price, 75 cents. 

This booklet is issued as one of the “handbooks” of the New York State 
Museum. It may be considered monographic in the range of the treatment of the 
subject of bird song, though it may not be so complete in reference to the litera- 
ture and in the bibliography. The appended bibliography is a very useful one, 
nevertheless. It would be superfluous to attempt in a review to outline the subject 
matter; for a glance at the table of contents suggests that almost any topic con- 
cerning bird song is discussed. The author has given considerable study to the 
various methods of representing bird song graphically, and the pages on this 
subject will doubtless be of interest to many. We judge this booklet to be among 
the most readable and interesting ornithological papers which have recently 


appeared, being devoid of technicality, yet comprehensive and scientific.—T. C. S. 
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Tue Book or Biro Lire. By Arthur A. Allen. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York, 1930. Pp. i-xxii+1-426. Figs. 1-275, and colored 
frontispiece. Price, $3.50. 

So far as we know Dr. Allen holds the only college or university chair of 
ornithology in the country. The present volume is another evidence of his in- 
dustry and achievement in this special field of biology. Perhaps the noteworthy 
feature of this book is the very large number of original photographic illustra- 
tions, in the making of which Dr. Allen is a past master. We marvel not so 
much at the technical skill, but at the patience and time necessary to secure the 
results. The book is divided into twenty chapters some of which cover the sub- 
jects of ancestry, classification, distribution, ecological communities, migration, 
courtship, home-life, adaptations, coloration and molt, economic value, and various 
methods of bird study, including study of nests, bird photography, bird banding, 
care of wild bird pets, etc., etc. It is to be seen that a wide field is covered. At 
the close of each chapter there is a short list of germane reading references. 
The text may be summarized as a simple and reliable presentation of the broader 
biological aspects of ornithology, and it will serve as an excellent introduction 
to the subject. The publishers have not made the book so attractive externally 
as might have been expected, but it is substantially bound and appears to be 
durable.—T. C. S. 

Tue Natura History oF THE DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT (PHALACROCORAX 
AURITUS AURITUS (LESSON) ). By Harrison Flint Lewis. Ottawa, Canada 
(H. C. Miller, 175 Nepean St.), 1929. Pp. 1-94. Figures 14, including 10 
halftones, 2 drawings, and 2 maps. Price, 75 cents. 

Monographic papers, such as the one here mentioned, are always of the 
greatest interest and value. What a millenium it will be when we can have so 
complete a treatment of every species among North American birds! Seasonal 
range and migration are fully treated. All known breeding colonies of this sub- 
species are listed, totalling 94 colonies, with a breeding population of 21,476 
birds. The author estimates that there must be enough unknown colonies to 
bring the total up to 115, with a total population of about 40,000. The surprising 
thing about these figures is that they are so small. Certainly, the future will 
have to balance this species very nicely in order to avert disaster. 

Many new observations on courtship and mating are presented, and the author 
believes that the male takes the lead in this matter, as well as in the selection of 
the nest-site. The birds do not develop full crests until the fourth year. At the 
close of the paper the author enumerates various lines of needed research which 
will be of interest to those in position to pursue a study of this species. A very 
full bibliography is appended, and good bibliographies always represent labor and 
are correspondingly useful. One may find it difficult to keep up with all the 


current publications in the field of ornithology, but this paper should not be 


overlooked by the earnest student of birds.—T. C. S. 
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THe European Starting on His Westwarp Way. By Marcia Brownell Bready. 
The Knickerbocker Press, New York, 1929. Pp. i-xxvi+1-141. 1 colored 
plate. Price, $2. 


Part I is devoted to the economic value; Part II, to the song; Part III, to 
systematic relations and natural history. It is clear that Mrs. Bready has risen 
to the defense of the Starling. In dealing with the question of economic value 
the author has selected some of the many current facts to the advantage of this 
species. She very effectively plays the role of defense attorney. After presenting 
many facts and figures to prove the beneficial status of the Starling as an insect 
destroyer, the author brings in the testimony of entomologists to the effect that 
insect collecting has not been noticeably spoiled by the Starling’s predaceous 
work, and thus scores twice for the bird. 

The real contribution of this book probably lies in the three or four chapters 
on the Starling’s song. Besides showing the simple beauty of the Starling’s song 
the author carries out a philosophical analysis of this song to follow which fully 
requires some knowledge of harmony and counterpoint. The melodies recorded 
by the author as having been sung by the Starling at Bay Ridge show the use 
of every tone of the diatonic major scale, and the major chord and its relative 
minor. When one reads the melody which uses the C major triad followed by its 
dominant minor (G minor) triad, or the melody using all the tones of a dimin- 
ished seventh chord, one is indeed tempted to acknowledge that the Starling’s 
musical fundamentals are not much inferior to the present day music of man. 
Mrs. Bready’s suggestion of a parallelism between the development of the Star- 
ling’s song and that of human music seems therefore worthy of consideration. 
The reviewer is under obligation to Professor James Reistrup for collaboration 
in estimating the musical discussion in this work.—T. C. S. 


Tue Summer Birps oF THE NortHern AprronpAck Mountains. By Aretas A. 
Saunders. Roosevelt Wild Life Bulletin, Vol 5, No. 3, 1929. Pp. 323-499, 
Colored pls. 1-2, Figs. 93-160, Contour maps 7-8. Price, $1. 

This Bulletin is a convenient guide for the study of birds in the Adirondack 
Mountains. Some geographic and ecologic discussion precedes the catalogue of 
birds. Each species is discussed under the headings, description, identification, 
voice, occurrence, habitat. Ten pages are devoted to the relations between the 
birds and the forests. Finally, there is reprinted the list of summer birds of the 
Adirondacks originally published in 1877 by Theodore Roosevelt and H. D. Minot, 
including 97 species. Saunders’ present list includes 121 species.—T. C. S. 


Birps oF A Limitep Area in Eastern Kansas. By Jean M. Linsdale. Reprinted 
from Univ. Kansas Sci. Bull., XVIII, No. 11, April, 1928. Pp. 517-626. 
Dr. Linsdale spent 200 days in field work (during 1921-1925) in a limited 
area along the Missouri River in Kansas. On the basis of this work a number 
of papers have been published. Two papers on the ecology have appeared re- 


spectively in the Witson BuLtetin and the University of Kansas Science Bulletin. 


The paper here noticed is an annotated list of the birds found.—T. C. S. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN PLANTS AND Birps IN THE Missourt River Recion. By Jean 
Linsdale. Reprinted from the Univ. Kansas Sci. Bull., XVIII, No. 10, April, 
1928. Pp. 499-515. 


This paper presents a list of the more important trees and shrubs in the 
lower Missouri Valley, with a discussion of the relations of bird life to them, 
especially touching on their use for suitable nesting sites, food, shelter, and nest 
materials. The text indicates keen and careful observation, and presents a most 
interesting collection of commonplace facts which are usually taken for granted 
by writers. Apparently, the author has given most attention to the location of 
nests; we would have welcomed a similar close account of the food relations.— 


T. C. S. 


Some Birps oF Marytanp. By T. Gilbert Pearson. Published by the Conservation 
Department of the State of Maryland. Pp. 1-70, 32 colored plates. 1929. 


Another attractive state brochure on the common birds, well written and 
beautifully illustrated. Thirty-two species are given each one page of discussion. 
Each species is illustrated by a colored plate—eighteen by Horsfall, six by Brooks, 
six by Sawyer, and two by Fuertes. The coloring of one or two of the plates is 
open to criticism—the one of the Barn Swallow seems to be especially faulty. 
While no price is stated, interested persons may probably secure a copy, so long 
as the supply lasts, by addressing Hon. E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden, 
512 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—T. C. S. 


THE RING-NECKED PHEASANT—ITs History AND Hasits. By Dana J. Leffingwell. 
Occasional Papers of the Charles R. Conner Museum, Pullman, Washington, 
1928. 

We find here a very full discussion of this bird as it occurs in North America. 

Its general distribution throughout the world is presented rather fully. The habits 

and the life history are then discussed more fully than we have seen in any other 

paper. An excellent bibliography is included. The author reviews the evidence 
for and against the pheasant as an economic asset, and comes to the conclusion 
that the balance is in favor of the bird. But to hold this status the bird must 
be prevented from purloining the planted kernels of corn, by applying to the 
latter a coating of tar; this task devolves upon the farmer. The author found 
that corn so treated was delayed in germination about four days. He also states 
that “There seems to be no basis for the belief that pheasants destroy the nests 
or interfere seriously with other game birds.”—T. C. S. 


A SysteMATIC CLASSIFICATION FOR THE Birps OF THE Wortp. By Alexander 
Wetmore. Reprinted as a separate from Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, Vol. 76, 
Art. 24, pp. 1-8. 1929. 

This paper of eight pages gives a compact outline of the newer classification 
of the birds of the world, including all the categories down to, and including, 
families. It includes the fossil groups also. It is an extension of the same ar- 
rangement proposed by the author and the late W. deWitt Miller for the forth- 
coming A. O. U. Check-List and published in the Auk (1926, XLIII, 337-346), and 
based in general on the system of Gadow. A few changes from the 1926 list are 
noted, and the name of one superorder is misspelled. This latest arrangement is 
made up of 33 orders, including 190 families. Those who wish to keep informed 
on the progress of taxonomic ornithology will find this paper a very useful source 
of reference.—T. C. S. 
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A Recount OF THE BaLtimoreE OrioLces Nesting 1n Mount Peasant, Iowa. 

By H. E. Jaques. Proc. Ia. Acad. Sci., XXXV, 1928, pp. 305-306. 

In the winters of 1921 and 1927, after the leaves had fallen from the trees, 
the author and his students made a count of the nests of this species in the town, 
and also kept track of the kinds of trees occupied. A total of 123 nests were 
found in 1921, and 132 in 1927. The soft maple was the preferred tree, the white 
elm second, boxelder third, with seven other kinds of trees used in less numbers. 
The constancy in oriole population over a period of six years is quite remarkable. 
The inference seems to be clear that the birth rate about equals the death rate— 
that Nature is a very clever adjuster.—T. C. S. 


How to Make a Cat Trap. By James Silver and Frank N. Jarvis. Leaflet No. 
50, U. S. Biol. Survey, Washington, D. C., 1929. Pp. 1-4. Price, 5 cents. 
Full directions for making and using such a trap are given.—T. C. S. 


“FRAMING” THE Birps oF Prey. An Arraignment of the Fanatical and Economi- 
cally Harmful Campaign of Extermination Being Waged Against the Hawks 
and Owls. By Davis Quinn. Privately published by the author, 3548 Tryon 
Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y., 1929. Pp. 1-20. Free. 

The author makes a vigorous protest against the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the birds of prey. Considerable information on this subject is here gathered 

together in compact form.—T. C. S. 


Birps AND MAMMALS OF THE Mount Locan Expepition, 1925. By Hamilton 
Laing, P. A. Taverner, R. M. Anderson. In Bulletin 56, Annual Report for 
1927, National Museum of Canada, 1929. Pp. 69-107. 

Eighty-five birds and seventeen mammals are listed as a result of this expe- 
dition. The work of this expedition seems to have been done chiefly in the south- 
western corner of the Yukon Territory. The annotations contain numerous critical 
notes of much interest and value, e. g., on the Solitary Sandpiper. We are glad 
to observe that a technical and scientific paper can be prepared with binomial 
nomenclature, as evidenced here.—T. C. S. 


OsTEOLOGY OF THE CALIFORNIA Roap-RUNNER RECENT AND PLEISTOCENE. By 
Leigh Marian Larson. Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., Vol. 32, No. 4, 1930. Pp. 
409-428, Figs. 1-3. 

This essay will be of interest to morphologists. Most of us would not attempt 
to identify a Road-runner which lived 100,000 years ago. But the specialist not 
only recognizes the bones but points out the differences from the bones of the 
corresponding bird that lives today, and furthermore speculates upon the ecological 
relationships of the ancient race. Osteological evolution in this bird has ad- 
vanced so slightly that the living race and the Pleistocene race are both referred 
to the same species.—T. C. S. 


Birps OF THE PortLAND Area, OrEcon. By Stanley G. Jewett and Ira N. Gabriel- 
son. Pac. Coast Avifauna, No. 19, Berkeley, California, 1929. Pp. 1-54, 
Figs. 1-21. Price, $2. 

The authors list 186 birds for the area immediately surrounding Portland. 
Twenty-one introduced species and six hypothetical species are also given. A list 
of this kind is useful for local purposes and also to outsiders who may be spend- 
ing a vacation in the region treated.—T. C. S. 
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Birps oF THE Past in Nortu Amenrica.- By Alexander Wetmore. Report Smith. 
Inst. for 1928, Washington, D. C., 1929. Pp. 377-389, Pls. 1-11. 

An up-to-date account of American fossil birds is presented in this paper.— 
2.6.6. 

MANUAL FoR Birp Banpers. By Frederick C. Lincoln and S. Prentiss Baldwin. 
Misc. Pub. No. 58, U. S. Dept. Agric, Washington, D. C., 1929. Pp. 1-112, 
Figs. 1-70. Price, 30 cents. 

As the title suggests this booklet is a manual of instruction for the bird 
bander, and, doubtless, most active banders have already received a copy of it. 
It includes a full discussion of traps of all kinds, minor trapping equipment, bait, 
bands, reports, etc. The single paragraph on the history of banding seems to be 
inadequate even for a publication of this kind, though the authors doubtless 
consider that the history has been sufficiently covered in earlier publications.— 
7. <4 = 
Tue Birps of Dane County, Wisconsin. By A. W. Schorger. Wisc. Acad. Sci. 

Arts & Lett., XXIV, 1929. Pp. 457-499, 

This paper is the first installment of a local list. It follows the new classi- 
fication, which the A. O. U. is expected to adopt in the new check-list. On this 


TCS. 


basis the present list covers the ground from Gaviidae to Picidae, inclusive. 





THe Wuire Pine Weevit (Pissopes strost Peck), Its Biology AND ContTROL, 
By Harvey J. MacAloney. Bull. N. Y. State Coll. Forestry, III, No. 1, 
Feb., 1930. 

We mention this entomological paper because of a page (p. 56) of discussion 
of the role played by birds in checking this insect pest of the forest. At least 
seven birds are named which feed upon the larvae of this beetle, and the Downy 
is the only woodpecker included. “The birds actually observed in various localities 
comprise the white-breasted nuthatch, downy woodpecker, chickadee, rose-breasted 
grosbeak and certain warblers which were not identified.” This is not a positive 
statement that these birds uncover and eat the larvae from the leader stems of 
the tree, but the context affords the inference that they do: and we are left to 
assume that this benefits the growing tree.—T. C. S. 

PropaGaTion OF Uptanp Game Birps. By W. L. McAtee. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1613, Washington, D. C., 1930. Pp. 1-60, Figs. 1-35. 
Price, 10 cents. 

This is a general discussion of interest primarily to breeders. The greater 
part of the text refers to the methods of breeding the Ring-necked Pheasant, 
with some consideration of the Bob-white, Hungarian Partridge, and Wild Turkey. 
It may probably be assumed that this breeding work has assumed such propor- 
tions as to command the time and effort of the scientific staff of the Government. 
And yet there are many who believe that much of the effort in this direction will 
eventually work out to the distinct disadvantage of the native birds. Of course, 


we think that it would be far better to make it possible for these birds to breed 


naturally and abundantly in their own habitats, and thus to maintain the hunting 
supply.—T. C. S. 
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Game Birps SuitasLe For NATURALIZING IN THE Unitep States. By W. L. 
McAtee. U. S. Dept. Agric. Circ. No. 96, Washington, D. C., 1929. Pp. 1-23, 
figs. 1-14. Price, 10 cents. 

The first paragraph of this paper is as follows: “Sportsmen share the ad- 
miration of nature students for native game birds and will cooperate to the fullest 
extent in preventing their extermination, but they see the necessity for using 
exotic species also if the game supply is to be maintained or increased. Such 
increase is widely demanded, and to effect it necessitates the fostering of birds 
that respond most profitably to game-propagation methods. Where native game 
birds are abundant there is little or no need to plant exotic species; but where 
native species do not suply the demand, foreign game birds are being introduced. 
Let the native game birds enjoy the protection of game sanctuaries as numerous 
and extensive as can be afforded, but on those parts of our domain where public 
shooting is practiced and its continuance is desired, the practical necessities of 
the situation require the use of species of game birds that will produce the best 
results, regardless of their origin.” 

We may accept this meticulously worded statement as the present policy of 
the Biological Survey and the Department of Agriculture. “Let the native game 
birds enjoy the . . . sanctuaries” if they can find any, but turn the exotics loose 
to enjoy the world. And, dear bird lover, if you live near a game bird sanctuary, 
fortunately, you may now and then see a native game bird, but off the sanctuary 
expect only aliens. This is now the settled policy of exterminatory displacement 
of the Biological Survey if Circular 96 means what it implies. We do not for a 
moment believe that the author of this bulletin prefers exotic to native birds, 
and we doubt if his personal judgment approves the wholesale importation of 
foreign species to this country. We can not believe that the scientific staff of 
the Biological Survey is in favor of this. Our past and present experiences with 
exotic races would make us all conservative in this direction. There must be 
sinister pressure from some source behind a policy of this kind. What we need 
and want is more effort to strengthen our native species—not by artificial propa- 
gation, but by regulation and control of the environmental factors, so as to per- 
mit the birds to propagate naturally. We do not object to hunting per se, but 
excessive hunting leads to extermination, to which everyone, who has given any 
consideration to the matter, does object. Let us remove the demand for importa- 
tion of foreign birds by increasing the abundance of the native species. This is a 
proper and natural field of effort for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
portation is the line of least resistance so far as the hunting problem is con- 
cerned, and is unworthy of an organization with the potential force of a govern- 
ment bureau. We are constrained to believe that the outlook for native wild life 
is not bright under the present federal regime. We are glad to call attention 
to a number of instructive maps in this bulletin, viz., one showing the average 
annual precipitation of the world, another showing the distribution of the major 
classes of vegetation over the earth, the average January and July temperatures, 
distribution of native vegetation in the United States, etc. Then, of course, 
there are brief accounts of the various game birds, chiefly gallinaceous, which 
have been introduced into this country or which are recommended for introduc- 
tion.—T. C. S. 
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PropacaTion OF AQguatic Game Birps. By W. L. McAtee. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1612, Washington, D. C., 1930. Pp. 1-40, Figs. 1-25. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The whole subject of artificial propagation is here considered from the prac- 

tical angle, with special attention to the Mallard and the Canada Goose.—T. C. S. 





The number of mimeographed quasi-publications seems to be increasing— 
two new ones having come to our attention recently. The Raven (Vol. I, No. 1, 
January, 1930) is issued by the Virginia Society of Ornithology. This publica- 
tion received a small initial subsidy from the State Fish and Game Commission. 
(Edited by Dr. J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va., $1.50 per year). The Snowy Egret 
is a 17-page leaflet issued by the bird students at Berrien Springs, Mich., and 
is substantially bound with a cover. ($1 per year, H. A. Olsen, Berrien Springs, 
Mich.). We have received two more copies of the Flicker, issued by the Minne- 
sota Bird Club (Charles Evans, 3250 47th Ave. S., Minneapolis, $1 per year). 
The last number received was Vol. II, No. 2, March-April, 1930. Letter of 
Information is issued monthly with regularity by the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union (Prof. M. H. Swenk, Secretary-Treasurer, 1410 N 37th St., Lincoln, $2 
per year). No. 50 is the last issue. North Dakota Bird Notes is issued at inter- 
vals by Prof. O. A. Stevens, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. The 
I. O. U. Bulletin, issued quarterly by the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union has recently 
appeared in printed rather than mimeographed form, though it retains the same 
page size. The last issue received was for January-February, 1930. (Edited by 
Dr. F. L. R. Roberts, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $1 per year). Inland Bird Banding News 
has issued three numbers (M. J. Magee, Treasurer, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., $2.50 
per year). News from the Bird Banders is issued quarterly by the Western Bird 
Banding Association, and is very neatly mimeographed on a good quality of 
paper (Walter I. Allen, Bus. Mgr., 2057 Pepper Drive, Altadena, Calif.). 

We may also mention several loca! publications which appear in print. The 
Wren-Tit is a four-page circular issued by the Santa Clara Valley Audubon 
Society four times a year (Dr. Gayle B. Pickwell, State Teachers College, San 
Jose, Calif. The circular alone is 25 cents per year). The Florida Naturalist is 
published quarterly by the Florida Audubon Society (edited by R. J. Longstreet, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., $1 per year). We acknowledge the January and April, 
1930, numbers, Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 3. The Murrelet, which has hitherto been 
issued as a mimeographed sheet by the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society, now appears as a 28-page tri-annual printed magazine, and we acknowl- 
edge Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 1930, in the new form. The rate is $1.50 per year, 
subscriptions to be sent to Leo K. Couch, Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia, Wash. The 
Annual Bulletin of the Illinois Audubon Society for 1930 appeared in April, and 
contains the customary splendid collection of notes and information. An excep- 
tionally fine photograph of the Wilson’s Snipe provides the frontispiece. This does 
not purport to be a complete list of such publications, but only a record of those 
which we have received during the last six months or so. We are glad to give 
all the encouragement we can to these local organizations and publications. They 
help much to develop interest in ornithology, to preserve the material, and to 
advance the science. They are all glad to receive subscriptions from any part 
of the country. 
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